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THE OX WAGON: tris) :) 
only fitting thatthe ox wagon <<. 
should be displayed on the 


South African coat of arms. 
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For without this apparently 





primitive but wonderfully effective 
> method of crossing difficult country 
the development of the Union might 
= well have been immeasurably handi- 
capped. Serving both as beef cattle 
and draught animals, oxen were the 
mainstay of the early South African 
economy—and even in the Union of 
= to-day they play a large part in trans- 
port and agriculture. The original 
trek wagons were surprisingly small 
= when compared with those in use to- 
: day, measuring only some twelve feet 
= in length, about the same size as an 1 
English farm wagon which they greatly 
resemble. 

; Our branches in the Union of South 
Africa are particularly well placed to 
answer questions on trading conditions 
and local n.arkets. 

Please address your initial enquiries 


to our Intelligence Department, 


“SA Lombard Strect, Londen, ECS. 
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Education, we are told, is 
not so much a matter of 
knowing the facts as 
knowing where to find 
them. In matters of finance 
you will find ‘the facts’ ar 
the Westminster Bank, 
Special departments exist to 
advise on overseas trade, 

to help with customers’ 






















Income Tax problems, to 
obtain foreign currency and 
passports, to act as Executor 
or Trustee, to... But why 

go on? We have said 
enough to show that, 
when problems like these 
arise, the simplest thing to do 
is to leave them in the efficient 
hands of the Westminster Bank, 
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QUESTION 


atmosphere of uncertainty about the likely course of 
events abroad and at home. The initiative in world 
affairs which the Prime Minister seemed momentarily to 

have restored to Britain early in May, to the embarrassment 
not only of America but also of many members of his own 
party, dwindled almost as suddenly as Sir Winston’s good 
health, and once again the feeling spreads that the country 
is too much at the mercy of circumstances over which it has 
little control. There is no doubt some consolation in the likeli- 
hood that Britain will have an active Foreign Secretary by the 
time Parliament sits again. Mr. Eden’s cure seems to have 
been complete, and those who saw him and questioned him 
(for nearly an hour) at the airport on Sunday when he returned 
from the United States agree that he has regained his vigour 
and tranquillity. There is a lengthy period of convalescence 
ahead of him still, but he hopes that he will be able to attend 
the Foreign Ministers’ conference if and when it takes place. 
One question, then, has been partially answered by Mr. 
Eden’s return, but it is immediately swallowed up by the 
bigger one of the Prime Minister’s health. It is on this that 
everything depends. The country has been kept in the dark 
too long, and no one has any idea when Sir Winston will be 
able to return to active command, or, when that happens, to 
what extent his doctors will oblige him to delegate responsi- 
bility. His party is no less confused about this than the 
electorate. But whether Sir Winston can return in good time 
Or not, a considerable rearrangement of the Government seems 
likely, and in the matter of strong political personalities the 
Conservative Party is not particularly fortunate. There are 
Other possibilities, though. That, for instance, of an early 
election. The Conservatives’ main legislative programme has 
been carried through. If foreign affairs were to take an 
astonishingly quick turn for the better, and away from the 
old rigid pattern of opposing absolutes which seems to be 
Teasserting itself just when the hope had arisen that there was 
some chance of a real thaw, then, of course, the Conservative 
Party's hand would be immeasurably strengthened. But the 
Prize of a genuine peace abroad is certainly not going to fall 


Piss arrives at the summer recess in a dense 


MARKS 


into the Government’s lap in nice time for it to be borne in 
triumph to the country at an autumn election. An alternative 
issue on which the Conservatives might conceivably go to 
the country is the success of Mr. Butler’s economic policy 
in keeping crisis at bay, but the view is already widespread that 
credit is due as much to circumstances as to Mr. Butler’s 
manipulation of them. Crisis is still round the next corner. 

Conservative members have indeed much to chew over dur- 
ing the recess. So have Labour members, in whose party the 
struggle for power is much more open to the world than 
it is among the Conservatives. All the signs show that the 
controversy between the union leaders on the right and the 
Bevanites on the left will come to crisis within the next two 
months. Whatever happens, the party would have the 
greatest difficulty in glueing its two parts together firmly 
enough to stand up with much confidence to the challenge of 
a general election. 


Negotiating on Germany 


The Russians are taking their time about replying to the 
Western invitation to a Foreign Ministers’ meeting on Germany 
—presumably for the same reason that President Eisenhower 
saw fit to have a public correspondence with Dr. Adenauer. 
East and West are vicariously engaged in the forthcoming 
elections in West Germany (which are discussed in an article by 
Ernst Friedlaender on a later page). Thus the Pravda article 
commenting on the Washington proposal for a Four Power 
meeting concentrated on those parts which could be construed 
(and were construed by the British opposition last week) 
as pure political propaganda. Washington, it said, had once 
again suggested negotiations in terms that were tantamount 
to a demand for surrender. President Eisenhower, for his 
part, concentrated on the East German rioters as proof that 
the Russian régime must go, and on the West’s intention to 
continue Dr. Adenauer’s policy of incorporating West 
Germany, or even all Germany, into the European Defence 
Community. 

This does not necessarily mean that there will be no nego- 
tiations or that any negotiations are doomed in advance to 
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failure, since there is still reason to suppose that, if Western 
diplomacy gives them the chance, the Russians may, by the 
autumn, see some advantage in agreeing to the unity of 
Germany on terms that the West could accept. It only means 
that the Russians do not yet see how or whether it can be done 
without loss of their international “face” and of their inter- 
national security. And it also means that the West must 
spend the intervening time in working on just this problem. 

The West must be prepared to consider the threat that a 
rearmed and united Germany inside the Western bioc would 
rejudice the security as well as the prestige of the Eastern bloc. 
t was this that the Washington communiqué did not 
discuss. It is this that the Russian reply, when it comes 
and if it is not entirely negative, will insist upon. And it 
was this that Sir Winston Churchill had in mind when he 
talked about an Eastern Locarno. In a tentative way, 
President Eisenhower, Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Nutting have all, 
in the last week, published statements which suggest that they 
recognise this. They have suggested that Germany’s member- 
ship of the EDC could in: itself be made to serve as a 
guarantee against German aggression in the East, since EDC 
was originally designed as a way of allowing Germany to 
rearm under international supervision. Whether this is a 
more constructive suggestion than Sir Winston’s idea of a 
system of treaties, or whether either will really meet the 
Russian case, is a matter for considerable doubt. But that 
the West must be ready to devise something which will meet 
their case, is a matter on which there can be no doubt. 


Unfinished Business at Pankow 


The East German Communist régime has been in so much 
trouble lately that disgrace had to fall on somebody. Max 
Fechner, Minister of Justice, a former Social Democrat and 
one of the architects of the Socialist Unity Party; Wilhelm 
Zaisser, Minister of State Security, old Bolshevik and inter- 
national agent, once known (in Spain) as “ General Gomez ”; 
Rudolf Herrnstadt, editor of the Neues Deutschland, dullest of 
alt newspapers. after the Soviet Army’s own Tdgliche 
Rundschau. One by one, the god behind the curtain calls out 
the names. Has he, perhaps, forgotten Walter Ulbricht, party 
secretary and Stalin’s true prophet in East Germany, the 
man really responsible for the mess at Pankow? So long 
as he is there, no one can say that Stalinism is dead in Berlin. 
Indeed there is no evidence yet of a serious change of orienta- 
tion. For three months after Stalin died the puppet rulers at 
Pankow went on behaving as though no new fingers were pull- 
ing the strings at all. Then, in the second week of June, errors 
were suddenly admitted and a gentler economic policy 
announced; but some official failed to hear, and imposed on 
the building workers in the Stalin-Allee the heavier stints 
which set off the rising of June 16th and 17th. From this the 
Soviet Army itself had to rescue a People’s Government 
paralysed with fear and self-distrust; we can be sure that a 
lesson was noted in Moscow and is now being learnt, slowly, 
by rote. Herr Zaisser as Minister of Internal Security was 
in charge of the vast machine which has the formal task of 
repressing western “saboteurs.” His fall is in line with the 
official excuse. The machine of repression, though it has 
been absorbed into the Ministry of the Interior, continues in 
itself unchanged, and the effective revolution in East German 
politics has still to come. 


Italy Fumes and Waits 


Our Rome Correspondent writes: 

The failure of Signor De Gasperi to hold his short-lived 
Cabinet together only serves to underline the essential hope- 
lessness of his position. Each new event in the East-West 
détente further complicates the Italian political scene and makes 
it more difficult to shuffle together any sort of government out 
of the dangerous electoral juxtaposition of ten million Com- 
munists and left-wing Socialists, twelve million Christian 
Democrats and other centre parties which subscribe to the 
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theory of Western Democracy, and over three million neo. 
Fascists and Monarchists. At each manifestation of the new 
Russian reasonableness, the Italian Communists and, even 
more, the Nenni Socialists, become more respectable, and more 
fatal to De Gasperi’s attempts to rally the group of centre 
moderates with whom he had ruled Italy for six years. This 
centre bloc was originally laid, and later cemented by the fear 
of Communism. This fear caused the overwhelming centre 
parties’ victory in the 1948 general elections. The waning of 
this fear is reflected in the results of this second general 
election which has taken place so soon after Stalin’s death, 
The immediate problem for De Gasperi or any other possible 
Premier is to devise a government coalition which will not 
inevitably splinter the politically ill-matched company of the 
huge Christian Democrat Party who have in common only 
their religion. Only a delicately balanced centre policy can 
grip together Catholic labour leaders, southern land barons, 
intellectual progressives on the French model (so highly suspect 
in Rome), and the complacent Papal nobility. But a strictly 
centre policy cannot win a stable majority and certainly not 
a majority large enough to allow a government to rule 
positively. Once again, as has happened so often in the past, 
Italy is the victim of international events in which she feels 
she has no say. Communists and neo-Fascists make incessant 
propaganda out of this attitude. Long before the June elections 
it had become such a destructive force against the centre 
government that De Gasperi himself had to take over the 
foreign ministry to give it some prestige and to stop his foreign 
policy losing its hold on the people’s imaginations. . Thus, 
the crisis of the centre extends to all sectors of their policy; 
which is why De Gasperi’s main efforts are now directed 
towards holding off new elections at least until the results of 
the West-German elections are known and if possible unti] the 
international outlook becomes clear again. 


Kenya and the Western Way of Life 


General Erskine’s recent operations against Mau Mau have 
been successful, but the rebels are still active. In that sad 
conflagration the flames are stamped out at one point only 
to flare up again immediately at another. The end of the 
“ emergency ” is still a long way off, and the European elected 
members of the Legislature have been returning to the criticism 
of the Government’s arrangements. Mr. Blundell doubts 
whether there are enough troops in Kenya to carry through 
General Erskine’s plans effectively. He has also asked for an 
expansion of the police force to ease the demands on citizens 
who can scarcely combine the efficient running of their farms 
or businesses with the performance of police duties. These 
are important points, but no less important was his question: 
have the Europeans in Kenya succeeded in producing a system 
which can convince the African that the western way of life is 
worth having ? If they cannot do that, Mr. Blundell said, there 
will be Mau Mau problems for the next fifty years. One may 
also ask whether the Europeans in Kenya, or a good many of 
them, have not too often in the past given the impression 
that the western “ way of life ” is something reserved exclusively 
for western settlers? A few days ago the Chief Secretary 
gave news of a scheme, similar to that operating in Malaya, 
for the rehabilitation of members of Mau Mau now in deten- 
tion. Education and vocational training are the most important 
elements. A scheme has already been adopted by the Legisla- 
ture to promote the teaching of English as a lingua franca 
throughout the country. Only the most diehard advocates 
of white supremacy at all costs can fail to see at this stage 
that the ending of the emergency will not mean a return to pre- 
emergency conditions. Every reform designed to educate the 
Africans and deliver them from superstition is a blow against 
the old relationship of white master and black man. It is 
the duty of Europeans in Kenya not only to put an end to 
Mau Mau and its barbaric practices but also to prepare for 
the day—far ahead, admittedly—when the ideals of equality 
and partnership can be made a reality. If they neglect this 
second duty, the first one will never be at an end. 
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The Future of Indo-China 


One of those vicious circles which raise doubt whether 
any political problem can ever be solved now encloses the 
future of Indo-China. Unless it can be broken, the minor but 
brilliant offensive now being launched by loyalist forces against 
the Viet Minh will be wasted. When the rains are over, in the 
autumn, the Viet Minh will again be free to advance to the 
Siamese border and the fate of South East Asia will again 
be in the balance, unless General Navarre can complete his 
strategic reformation. He believes that he can finally defeat 
the enemy, on two conditions; the first is reinforcements in 
the field, and the second is a settlement of the political issues 
between France and the Associated States. On reinforcements, 
the French have asked the Americans for help; the Americans 
have replied that any more extensive help on their part must 
depend on more extensive commitments by the French, and the 
French Cabinet are left with the question whether they can find 
more men to send to an area which may, in the end, choose 
to dissociate itself from France. So far as the political problem 
js concerned, unless the Associated States feel that their legiti- 
mate aspirations to independence are satisfied, they will not 
support the kind of offensive against the Communist nationalists 
that General Navarre has in mind. But if these aspirations are 
satisfied, this may so weaken France’s ties with the Associated 
States that she can no longer agree to the Spilling of French 
blood on what may virtually be foreign territory. For the 
Cambodians have demanded “complete independence.” But 
complete independence in the Cambodian sense is a concept 
that has no place in the French Constitution. The Constitution 
specifies collective responsibility for defence and foreign affairs 
to be vested in the High Council of the French Union. Thus 
complete independence, on the Indian model, would mean 
secession from the French Union. At the beginning of August, 
the Associated States are to start negotiations in Paris, at the 
invitation of the French Government. If those negotiations 
fail to find a formula which breaks through this circle, there 
is little to stop another Communist advance. 


Safety First 


The Minister of Transport did not exaggerate when he 
announced on Tuesday during the debate on road safety that 
the time has come for a revolutionary approach. During the 
first six months of this year there were eight thousand more 
casualties on the roads than during the same period of 1952. 
This tale of death and injury is monstrous, like the near 
paralysis which has afflicted Governments in dealing with it, 
and a revolutionary approach is just what is needed. But there 
is a conservative air about Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s revolution, 
which amounts to little more than the possibility that pedes- 
trians may be compelled ~p use zebra crossings. Why should 
he be so apologetic when he comes to consider a sensible step 
towards an arrangement which works well in other countries ? 
Similarly it is with the greatest reluctance that he is considering 
whether it should be made compulsory for motor-cyclists to 
wear crash helmets. Why such reluctance? This is not in 
any but the shallowest sense a question of the individual’s 
freedom. The only liberty at stake is the liberty of the indi- 
vidual to kill himself and others. It is also sensible that 
bicyclists are to be compelled to have two brakes on their 
machines. This is a field in which the State can interfere with- 
out apology. But motorists as well as pedestrians and cyclists 
should have their share of compulsion in the interests of all. 
Too many vehicles in use are not roadworthy, and too many 
motorists are in no physical ‘condition to be at large on the 
roads at all. Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that the system of “ spot 
Scrutiny ” of vehicles by the police should be extended. It 
Is a pity that there is no similar system for the scrutiny of 
drivers. There is unfortunately no means of preventing 
motorists from having too much to drink and then driving 
off to the public danger. But if the stiff penalties available 
Were more consistently imposed, it would be a strong deterrent. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE signing of the Korean armistice agreement after 

three years of fighting was reported to Parliament on 

Monday. “I know,” said Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, “ that 
this news will be received with heartfelt thanks in all quarters 
of the House.” So it was, and yet few outward signs of intense 
relief were visible. The Korean fighting has not in the main 
imposed a great personal strain on the British public. It is 
getting used to national service which sends men to fight in 
Malaya or Kenya, or to serve in Germany or the Canal Zone. 
Moreover, British Commonwealth casualties in Korea since 
August, 1950, which totalled just over 7,000, are only 
a fraction of the casualties suffered on the roads in this 
country each year. Mr. Lennox-Boyd said in a debate on 
road accidents on Tuesday that in the first six months of 
this year over 103,000 people had been killed or injured in 
this country. The public seems to contemplate that dreadful 
figure with extraordinary calm. 

* * a * 


Korea has throughout been treated in Parliament more as 
a political issue than as a personal one, and it is the persistence 
of political problems after the armistice that prevents the 
cease-fire, welcome though it is, from being regarded at 
Westminster as a signal for rejoicing. Indeed, the prospect 
opened up by the armistice as it has been described by Mr. 
Foster Dulles seems to the Government’s critics in the House 
of Commons to be full of promising material for the party 
battle, and it is being surveyed at a moment when the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy is in the charge of Lord Salisbury, who 
shares with Mr. Adlai Stevenson some doubts about Red 
China. Labour’s attack on the political views of Lord 
Salisbury is reinforced by an attack on the Government for 
appointing a peer as acting Foreign Secretary. Mr. Donnelly 
spoke on this theme in the Commons on Tuesday as though 
the Constitution were about to totter, and the Wedgwood 
Benns—Lord Stansgate in one House and his son, Anthony, 
in the other—could be watched on Tuesday busily and happily 
plotting in public a scheme to embarrass the Government in 
both Houses on the same day based on the fact that the acting 
Foreign Secretary is a peer. Mr. Wedgwood Benn warned 
the Speaker of the constitutional dangers ahead, but the 
Speaker said he awaited the future “ without undue apprehen- 
sion.” Lord Salisbury boldly exercised the right which so far 
he still enjoys, to make a speech as acting Foreign Secretary, 
during the foreign affairs debate in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday. ’ 

* * * * 

Now Parliament -is adjourning for the summer recess, 
and upon this occasion personal feelings overwhelm political 
considerations for the moment. With the possible exception 
of Colonel Wigg, whose greatest joy is Parliamentary 
manceuvre, every Member is longing for a holiday. A week 
or two among the sand-castles will do them all good, but 
it is an awkward moment for the politicians. Supporters of 
the Government are not sure what the Government will look 
like when they next meet at Westminster. Mr. Eden has 
made a remarkable recovery and was welcomed home this 
week, but he has yet to complete his recuperation. Sir 
Winston’s position is a riddle. In any case reconstruction this 
autumn is a possibility and that is a heart-searching ordeal for 
any party in office. Labour faces another disagreeable con- 
ference with the threat of the militant Left to force more 
nationalisation down the throat of a reluctant country. 


* * * * 


The session that is now so nearly ended has added some 
fifty Acts to the Statute Book—not a bad total for the Con- 
servatives who are supposed to dislike legislation—but the 
fruits of this activity cannot yet be gathered. Steel and road 
transport have been “freed” and Central Africa has been 
given a federation. These are the landmarks of + — 








air at the news of the signing of the armistice in Korea 

had a clearer view of the situation than anybody else 
in the world. The sour-faced officers at Panmunjom, who 
seem to have found the act of ending a war painful; General 
Mark Clark, who could not find it in him to exult; and Mr. 
Malenkov, who described the armistice as “a great victory 
for the Korean and Chinese People’s Volunteers,” seem to 
have had one thing in common. None of them seemed to 
know, or cared to admit, that the forces of the United Nations 
had done what they set out to do. They had stopped the 
aggressor; they had brought the fighting to a standstill; they 
had won the last long-fought subsidiary point that prisoners 
should not be repatriated against their will; and they had 
finally secured an armistice which had been kept rigidly 
separate from a wider political agreement. Each one of these 
gains had been secured in the teeth of the strongest resist- 
ance the Communists could put up. 

An armistice in itself is surely a cause for rejoicing—in 
addition to, if not in place of, the grim concentration on 
the difficulties of the next stage which seems to dominate 
Western thinking at the moment. The bloodshed and destruc- 
tion which have now stopped were surely more difficult to 
bear than will be the irritations and frustrations that now 
face the negotiators of a peace settlement. The worst that can 
now happen is a possible future resumption of the war. But 
until Tuesday the worst was present and actual misery and 
violent death for thousands of soldiers and Korean civilians. 
In this change for the better lies not only a cause for at least 
moderate satisfaction about what has so far been achieved, but 
also the first principle to govern United Nations action in the 
future, which is that we must be at least as patient in peace 
as we have been in war. Mr. Syngman Rhee has said that 
the forthcoming political conference undertakes to liberate and 
unify Korea within a limited time. He must be told that it 
undertakes nothing of the kind. Nobody knows how long it 
will take for the conference to achieve its aims, but it might 
be years. To go back to fighting at some arbitrary date, while 
any possibility remains of securing a peaceful settlement, is 
sheer lunacy. The answer to anyone who advocates anything 
of the kind is a straitjacket. There is in any case some hope 
that in the next few weeks the people of South Korea, with 
the devastation of their own country before their eyes and with 
food and the materials for reconstruction beginning to flow 
in, will themselves refuse to follow Mr. Rhee to the ever- 
lasting bonfire. That would be the best answer to him. 

There are plenty of real and unavoidable problems to be 
solved in and around Korea. There is no reason why progress 
should be blocked by problems which are unreal or avoid- 
able. The problem posed by Mr. Rhee’s death-wish is avoid- 
able. The problem arising from the assumption, which seems 
to be remarkably common, that we must now go straight to 
what is called a “ Far Eastern settlement” is unreal. Nor was 
there any need for Mr. John Foster Dulles to point out, in 
some detail, on Tuesday that the United States will oppose the 
entry of China into the United Nations. Nobody expected 
anything else, and in any case, the admission of China to the 
United Nations is not the point at this moment. What is 
needed is a Korean settlement. The rest can wait. The 
argument that Korea cannot be dealt with separately comes 
from those who are confused about the issues or from those 
who are playing the Communists’ game. The same people, 
when the Korean war began, talked very fast about Formosa, 
American Imperialism, MacArthurism—anything but Korea. 
They were wrong in 1950 and they are wrong now, 


Ts United Nations troops who threw their hats in the 
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The immediate object is quite simple—peace in Korea— 
peace as distinguished from the mere cessation of fighting which 
is all that is implied in an armistice. There must be a perma- 
nent arrangement between the parties immediately interested 
—Korea, China and the United Nations. The United States 
might conceivably be delegated to represent the United Nations 
—but not if the policy of the United States Government 
corresponds at all closely to the statement which Mr. Dulles 
made to the Press in Washington on Tuesday. Mr. Dulles did 
not seem to envisage any dealings with the Peking Government 
which might be called “ negotiation.” He seemed rather to 
be repeating, in the Far Eastern context, the performance he 
gave after President Eisenhower’s statement of April 16th on 
relations with Russia. He was turning a list of subjects for 
negotiation into a list of conditions which must be met before 
there could be any contact whatever. Yet a peace settlement 
for Korea must certainly be negotiated with the Chinese. It 
will, for example, be impossible to exact from the Chinese any 
promise to refrain from military action in Korea unless a 
corresponding undertaking can be given not only on behalf of 
the United Nations* but also on behalf of the South Korean 
Government. And there are plenty of other points on which, 
in a narrowly Korean context, negotiations as detailed as any 
that have gone on at Panmunjom will be unavoidable. Nor 
is there any good reason why they should be avoided. The 
United States Government may not “ recognise” or trust the 
Peking Government. But it is impossible to have a peace 
settlement without it. 

It is, of course, possible to doubt whether realistic and 
limited negotiations on the single subject of Korea will ever 
start. Nobody knows what difficulties the Communists are pre- 
pared to make. All that is known is that, if they do not wish 
to co-operate, there is an infinite number of ways in which 
they can obstruct. In fact, one single weapon of obstruction, 
which they already possess, would be enough. It is the 
notorious word “etcetera” at the end of Article 60 of the 
Armistice Agreement. The article records the recommendation 
that “within three months after the Armistice Agreement is 
signed and becomes effective, a political conference of a higher 
level of both sides be held by representatives appointed 
respectively to settle through negotiation the questions of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, etc.” Behind that last 
infinitely ambiguous word lies a history of bitter argument to 
keep it out of the document, and before it lies a prospect of 
equally bitter argument to prevent it from being used as an 
excuse for any irrelevance the Communists may wish to drag 
in. We can hope for the best. But we need not deceive 
ourselves. If the Communists want to rule out the possibility 
of a Korean peace settlement they can do it tomorrow without 
the slightest difficulty. So, for that matter, can the United 
Nations. 

But there is no reason why we should suggest obstructions. 
Those Americans for whom Mr. Dulles spoke when he quite 
gratuitously pointed out that the United States Government 
would oppose the admission of China to the United Nations 
were not the Americans who take the longest and clearest 
view of the Sino-American relations. The Constituency Labour 
Parties who, long before the armistice was signed, were putting 
down resolutions for their annual conference calling for the 
admission of “ People’s China” to the United Nations, were 
not the most practical and objective of British observers of 
world affairs. These elements, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
can only make a settlement more difficult by importing their 
own prejudices and mental confusions into a subject which is 
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already complicated enough. It is essential to remember that 
in Korea progress has been made and successes have been 
scored by the United Nations, through firmness and patience. 
Much time has been wasted in the past three years by the 
barbarous procrastinations of the Communists, while thousands 
of lives have been lost in pointless battles in a virtually static 
front. In future we shall possibly have more time-wasting, 
but less bloodshed. Firmness and patience will continue to 
pay dividends. A peace settlement in Korea will not be achieved 
easily, but on the present assumption—supported by the 
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armistice itself—that the Communists would prefer not to go 
on fighting, that settlement can be reached. It will take time. 
It will take more time for Americans to get used to the idea 
that they have to put all their relations with China on a more 
sensible footing. It will take still more time to convince the 
Chinese Communists that they stand to gain more by peaceful 
relations with the Western world than they do by war—hot or 
cold. And all the time the Western Powers have to remain 
firm and patient in peace as they have been in war. It is not 
too much to ask. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


War, in which all the citizens of all the belligerents 

are exposed to roughly equal dangers and sacrifices, 
you have only to compare the experiences in recent years of 
the residents of New York and London, Vladivostok and 
Warsaw, Pusan and Pyongyang to see that Total War is in 
some sense a misnomer. No modern war has been—except 
for the five million inhabitants of North Korea—less “ total ” 
than the war in Korea; in no modern war (unless you 
count the Chaco) has the burden fallen so exclusively on the 
shoulders of the men who fought it. They would not have 
had it otherwise, for danger, hardship and monotony are not 
made easier to endure by the knowledge that your home and 
family are being bombarded from the air; but it is odd how 
small has been the interest, and how perfunctory the pride, 
that most of us have taken in their efforts. Almost throughout 
its course (which admittedly has been uneventful for long 
periods) the attention focussed on Korea has been focussed 
on abstractions and imponderables—on issues, implications, 
possible repercussions. If we were all statesmen, this would 
have been natural and proper; but most of us are nothing of 
the sort, and it may be because we have spared so little thought 
for the bloody heart of the matter that we have received the 
news of the cease-fire so listlessly. 


Ai theoretically there is such a thing as Total 


By-product 

A let-the-dog-see-the-rabbit philosophy influences my own 
attitude both to the vexed question of “commercial ” television 
and to most of the problems which beset the human race. 
Whether the bishops, and the vice-chancellors of Universities, 
who collectively issued manifestoes deploring any interference 
with the B.B.C.’s monopoly, had seen much of the rabbit 
themselves I do not know; but they, with all their supporters 
and all their opponents, seem to accept the obvious truism 
that television is—under whatever system, and whether for 
good or evil—something that is going to play a bigger and 
bigger part in the life of our community. An ancillary but 
hitherto, I think, unregarded truism is that television will 
inevitably have a major impact on the market in which 
periodicals like the Spectator compete with each other. At 
present the B.B.C. publishes two well-conducted weekly papers, 
brief broadcast references to whose attractions, which reach 
millions of, listeners, are exempted from the Corporation’s 
ban on advertising. There is, to put it mildly, a limit to the 
amount of money which anyone can spend on periodicals; 
and there is no doubt that if the Radio Times (price 3d.: 
circulation 7,945,639: advertising rates the highest in the 
country) and The Listener (price 3d.: circulation 136,407) did 
not exist, the weekly papers produced by private enterprise 
would benefit. (I do not say they deserve to; I only state a 
matter of fact.) If sound radio can stake so large a claim to 
the purse of the reading public and the advertisers, and if you 
also consider the popularity of magazines devoted exclusively 
to films and the players who appear in them, you can scarcely 
doubt that television, whether it remains a monopoly or not, 
will before long be jostling somebody off the bookstalls. The 
Prospect ought to arouse in a member of the staff of the 


Spectator some degree of alarm or despondency, but it doesn’t. 
Let the dog see the rabbit. 


All Rounders 


The list of extraneous duties which a committee, after study- 
ing the subject for three years, has now recommended that 
the police should be relieved of is long and varied. The 
supervision of sheep-dipping, the washing of corpses in 
mortuaries, the licensing of shoe-blacks, the inspection of sea- 
men’s lodging houses—the number of miscellaneous things 
they are at present required to do (and to know something 
about) is astonishing. The streets of the Welfare State are 
paved with an intricate mosaic of regulations, and the duty of 
enforcing them seems often to have been laid on the police 
because there was nobody else to lay it on. I think it is a 
great tribute to the force that it has, in carrying out these 
duties, attracted none of the odium reserved for those luckless 
myrmidons of the planners—the snooper and the “man 
from the ministry.” The report makes no mention of what, 
# generation ago, was widely regarded as one of a policeman’s 
extraneous duties; I suppose there are no cooks left to kiss 
in the kitchens of the middle class. 


Durance Vile 


The train was not full and it was, I suppose, fairly lucky 
for the lady that her predicament was discovered half an hour 
before we reached the terminus. She had gone to the toilet 
in a third-class carriage, the lock had jammed and she 
was unable to get out. Another lady made the discovery, and 
here again the captive was in luck, for her would-be rescuer 
was particularly nice and sensible. The guard was fetched, 
the door-knob was unscrewed; the door still refused to open 
and the knob was screwed on again. “Can't do nothing till 
we get to Victoria,” said the guard, with that melancholy relish 
in which the Cockney excels. From within there were no com- 
plaints, from without no apologies. “ Just one of those things ” 
seemed to be the general verdict. At Victoria the Good 
Samaritan stood by, having collected the captive’s belongings 
and prevailed on the guard to have a message broadcast to 
her son, who was meeting the train; and when I left the scene 
a happy ending was in sight. The whole episode reminded 
me vividly of Russia—the jammed lock, the lack of tools with 
which to remedy the situation, the private citizen taking charge 
of operations, the atmosphere of cheerful fatalism. But as I 
walked down the platform I could not help reflecting that a 
similar mishap would have been less easily supportable if it 
had occurred (say) at the beginning of a night journey on one 
of the Scottish expresses. Surely every train ought to carry 
the kit to deal with these sort of contingencies ? 


Yo Ho Ho! 

What immortal longings, what deep cultural hunger, what 
upsurge of pride in our maritime tradition, what wild hope 
impelled one of my compatriots to paint in foot-high letters 
across a Portland Place poster advertising the Proms “ We 


Want Sea Songs” ? 
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The Federal Elections 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 
Hamburg 
HE second federal elections for the Bundestag will be 
held on September 6th. The election campaign is well 
under way and the prospects are that it will become 
more and more embittered with the approach of election day. 
The questions asked in many parts of the Free World are: 
Will Dr. Adenauer be returned to power ? Will he lose the 
elections ? Is there any likelihood of a stalemate comparable 
to that in Italy after the last national elections? Many 
important decisions abroad, such as the ratification of the 
E.D.C. Treaty in France and Belgium, are being held up until 
after the election results are known. It was also significant 
that the three Western Powers invited Molotov for a Four- 
Power Conference of Foreign Ministers on the German prob- 
lem at a date after the federal elections. Whereas the first 
delay was due, among other factors, to a genuine feeling of 
uncertainty, the second sprang mainly from the wish not to 
hamper Dr. Adenauer’s chances by the unpredictable effects 
of a Eour-Power Conference convened before election day. 
Moscow, of course, is also taking considerable interest in the 
elections. A decisive defeat of Dr. Adenauer would be 
regarded in Moscow as a Soviet victory. 

A forecast of the West German elections, if it is to carry 
any degree of conviction, must be based not only on an 
analysis of popular sentiment in Germany but also on the 
peculiarities of the German electoral system. After a long 
and bitter controversy the electoral bill laying down the pro- 
cedure for the election of the new Bundestag was finally passed 
as late as June 25th. At long last a compromise had been 
reached between the three major parties: the Christian 
Democratic Union, the Social Democratic Party and the Free 
Democratic Party. According to this compromise the principle 
of proportional representation, which had already governed 
the first elections in 1949, was maintained, quite much con- 
trary to the wishes of Dr. Adenauer and his party of Christian 
Democrats; they had held out almost to the very last in favour 
of an electoral procedure approaching the majority system of 
representation and favouring a coalition of several parties, 
such as the present government coalition, against any single 
party, such as the Social Democrats. The electoral bill now 
provides for a Bundestag of 484 members as compared with 
400 members according to the former electoral bill. Half 
of these members will be returned by direct election through 
single-member constituencies, in which a simple majority will 
count, But every voter has a second vote in addition to that 
in his constituency. The second vote goes to the Land list of 
candidates of a political party. According to this second vote 
all the 484 seats in the Bundestag are apportioned in the 
Laender to the different political parties on the principle of 
proportional representation, after deducting the number of 
seats gained by each party by direct election. Thus a political 
party which has gained many seats- by direct election gets 
correspondingly fewer seats through the party list, and vice 
versa, a political party with few successes in the constituencies 
is compensated by correspondingly more seats through the party 
list. For the final distribution of seats the system works as 
though all candidates had been elected on the basis of the 
proportional system of representation. 

The Christian Democrats would never have agreed to the 
electoral bill if it were not for the “5 per cent. clause ” which 
is apt to massacre the small parties. This clause says that 
a political party takes part in the apportionment of seats for 
the Bundestag only if it polls 5 per cent. of the total vote cast 
in the Federal Republic or if at least one of its candidates 
is returned by direct election in one of the constituencies. 
Thus a political party which fails to achieve either of these 
two goals will not be represented in the new Bundestag. This 





* Ernst Friedlaender, a well-known broadcaster and former editor 
&s“ Die Zeit” writes regularly for the “Spectator” from Germany. 
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clause is meant to counteract the danger of many small Parties, 
the so-called splinter parties, gaining seats in Parliame 
which is the normal consequence of a proportional system pure 
and simple. The 5 per cent. clause represents the compromise 
reached between the Christian Democrats and the two other 
major political parties. 

The previous electoral bill also had a clause against the 
splinter parties but it was far less effective. The new clause 
is bound to change the composition of the Bundestag y 
considerably. It will, most probably, mean that not more than 
six political parties will return candidates in the elections of 
September 6th. These six parties are: the three parties of 
Dr. Adenauer’s coalition, namely the Christian Democratic 
Union, the Free Democratic Party and the German Party, and 
in addition the Social Democratic Party, the Bavarian Party 
and the All-German Block, which is the new name of the 
Refugee Party (B.H.E.). Four of these six parties, the 
Christian Democrats, the Free Democrats, the Socialists and 
the All-German Block, have sufficient numerical strength to 
carry them safely beyond the 5 per cent. minimum. The two 
others are likely to remain below that minimum but they 
are strong enough regionally to gain seats by direct election, 
the Bavarian Party, as the name indicates, in Bavaria, the 
German Party in Lower Saxony. 

All other parties, old or new, will most probably not be 
represented in the new Bundestag. This applies to the different 
groups on the extreme Right. It is also true of Dr. Heine- 
mann’s recently founded All-German People’s Party, which 
is neutralist and pacifist, and of the former Reichs-Chancellor’s, 
Dr. Joseph Wirth, League of Germans, which is also 
neutralist with strong Communist tendencies. But the Com- 
munist Party itself polled only 5.7 per cent. of the total vote 
in 1949 and has lost consistently ever since, as became 
apparent in many regional and local elections, and even in 
1949 the Communists were not strong enough to gain a 
victory in any one of the constituencies. Lastly, the Roman 
Catholic Centre Party will also fall by the wayside, unless 
the Christian Democrats come to their aid by way of an 
election alliance, which seems more and more unlikely. 

Thus, six political parties will in all likelihood compose 
the new Bundestag, and none of these parties will be extremist 
on the right or the left wing, which simplifies matters con- 
siderably and illustrates the basic difference between political 
conditions in West Germany and in France or Italy. More 
than that: five of these six parties are likely to support Dr. 
Adenauer’s foreign policy. This goes without saying as far 
as the three former coalition parties are concerned. But 
in addition the Bavarian Party has already declared itself in 
favour of Dr. Adenauer’s foreign policy and the same is true 
of the leader of the All-German Block, who has clearly 
indicated that he has been won over to support of the E.D.C. 
Treaty and other outstanding goals of the present Federal 
Government. 

This means that only one of these six parties is basically 
an opposition party: the Social Democrats. This again 
simplifies matters considerably. The German Socialists polled 
29 per cent. of the total vote in 1949. They have gained 
somewhat since then, but on the basis of recent regional and 
local elections and other evidence it seems safe to estimate 
Socialist strength at present as between 31 per cent. and 
35 per cent. of the total vote. There is no possibility (and 
there never has been) of the Socialists gaining an outright 
victory in the 1953 elections. They are and always have been 
a minority party in the same way as every other single German 
party within the concept of a democratic several-party sysiem. 
It may be that the Social Democrats will emerge from the 
coming elections as the strongest single party, but this does 
not mean that they are capable of forming a government. They 
are quite unable to do this on their own, and so far there is 
no coalition partner in sight who would be able and wiiling 
to bring about a majority for a coalition led by the Socialists. 

On the other hand, Dr. Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union may have lost some ground since 1949 when it polled 
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31 per cent. of the total vote, although this is by no means 
certain. But Dr. Adenauer has every chance of being returned 
to power, either by maintaining his present three-party coalition 
or by widening his coalition through the inclusion of the 
Bavarian party or even of the All-German Block in his 
Government. It seems a safe bet to predict a second term for 
Dr. Adenauer, But more than that: there is a chance of 
a two-thirds majority in support of Di. Adenauer’s foreign 

licy. quite apart from the question of how to form a new 
government. It is touch and go whether the Socialists will 
be above or below one-third of the total vote. If they do not 
reach this one-third, they will not be able to prevent the other 
five parties from changing the constitution according to the 
needs of Dr. Adenauer’s European policy. This is-all the more 
true since a two-thirds majority for Dr. Adenauer may also 
be achieved in the Bundesrat (Upper House) in the near future. 
The entire tangle of Karlsruhe would in that case cease to 
exist. This then is the real issue of the coming elections: will 
Dr. Adenauer’s foreign policy be supported by a two-thirds 
majority in the new Bundestag or will the Socialists as the 
one and only real opposition party be strong enough to stop 
this by gaining one-third of the seats? No one can predict 
in advance what the outcome will be. 

The election campaign will be mainly fought on the issue 
of foreign policy, with Dr. Adenauer claiming that his policy 
of European integration will in no way hamper the chances of 
the re-unification of Germany but will on the contrary help 
the nation to achieve its unity, and with the Socialists assert- 
ing that German unity comes first and that European integra- 
tion prevents German re-unification. All matters of domestic 
policy will be of secondary importance compared with this 
issue. Thus it is easy to predict that the Soviets by some 
well-timed move will try to confuse the German voters and to 
bring about. Dr. Adenauer’s defeat. But it seems highly 
unlikely that they will succeed. 

The political situation in West Germany is comparatively 
stable. There can be no landslide. The fact that more people 
are entitled to vote than in 1949 and that the percentage of 
those going to the polls will probably be higher than in 1949 
appears to be favourable for Dr. Adenauer rather than for the 
Socialists. The only new political party which appears on the 
federal scene with any chance of success is the All-German 
Block of refugees, and its strength can be estimated in the 
neighbourhood of 8 per cent. of the total vote. There is no 
room for any real surprise. The elimination of the small 
parties with the consequence of a six-party system as outlined 
above is the salient point in the coming elections. The result 
at the polls will not be sensational, but it may be decisive. 


From Heresy and Schism 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


Ts is a hymn, much sung in the National Church of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, which begins : 
“Trumpets of freedom sound in Africa, 
Everywhere there must be freedom. 
This is the message from Nigeria, 
Everywhere there must be freedom.” 


Later verses insist on “ freedom of speech, freedom of press,” 
“freedom in trading and in farming,” “freedom for husband 
and for his wife,” “freedom for parents and their children.” 
It is a good rousing hymn, and those who know little English 
can always join in the bits of the chorus which go “ freedom, 
freedom.” The National Church has its own book of hymns 
and prayers, and the same theme runs through most of them: 
for example, the Litany of the Nationalists: 
“From foreign rule and domination, 
God of freedom deliver us.... 
From oppressions, suppressions and exploitations, 
God of freedom deliver us,..™ 
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It is the same kind of attitude that one finds among the 
sects in Seventeenth-century England, in the Litany of John 
Bastwick, who prayed “ From plague, pestilence and famine; 
from bishops, priests and deacons, good Lord deliver us. 
There is the same tendency, too, to appeal to a romanticised 
past. The English sects appealed to Anglo-Saxon history 
against the “ Norman oppressor.” I remember Mr. Mazi, of 
Aba, a leading member of the National Church and an old 
radical, expounding his Church’s theology, in one hundred 
articles—beginning with the doctrine that monotheism was 
originally an African conception, since the first monotheist 
was the Egyptian king, Ikhnaton. At the same time the 
National Church asserts its claim to belong to the European 
tradition of dissent. Mr. J. A. Iwunna, in his pamphlet Bishop 
Heerey of the National Church of Rome versus the National 
Church of Nigeria and the Cameroons, traces the Church’s 
protestant pedigree back to the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the 
Lollards, the Hussites and the Huguenots. In this Mr. Iwunna 
is simply following the example of John Lilburne in his Just 
Defence against such as charge him with Turbulency of Spirit: 
“ And thus in every age .. . hath it been. . . the most faithful 
servants of Christ in every country where they lived being ever 
the greatest enemies of tyranny and oppression, and the most 
zealous maintainers of the known laws and liberties of their 
Country, as was John Hus in Bohemia, Jerom of Prague, John 
Wickliff in England ... the Hugonots or Protestants in 
France...” 

What causes new sects to be founded ? The desire to be free 
of “ European” hierarchies is certainly one factor—and here 
the example and influence of American Negro Churches have 
been important. One of the earliest of the Nigerian separatist 
Churches, the United Native African Church, was established 
in 1891 by a small group of Lagos Christians, who decided 
“that Africa is to be evangelised and that the foreign agencies 
at work at the present moment, taking into account climatic 
and other influences, cannot grasp the situation. Resolved 
that a purely Native African Church be founded for the 
evangelisation and amelioration of our race, to be governed 
by Africans.” 

The desire to maintain traditional African institutions, 
polygamy for instance, has been another cause of secession. 
The United African Methodist Church was founded in 1917 
as a breakaway from the Methodist Mission when leading 
Methodists who were polygamous were deprived of office and 
made to sit at the back of the church. Polygamy is defended 
by some sects not simply because it is traditional, but because 
it is reasonable. “ Alonio” in a pamphlet, Church Marriages 
in Nigeria, puts forward an interesting, if not wholly con- 
vincing, line of argument: “In England [polygamy] is 
regarded as an offence against the State. I dare suggest reasons 
for this. The Englishwoman is very jealous of love and does 
not like to share her husband’s love with another. Our women are 
not like this. Again, as an economic factor, education is very 
compulsory in England. Every child must be educated. The 
more children a man has, the higher his tax becomes. If a man 
gets many children he spends all his earnings in tax. A majority 
of them cannot afford to do this, so they marry only one wife 
and practise economy in breeding.” 

One finds too, as elsewhere in Africa, sects which have grown 
up around a particular prophet, and profess esoteric doctrines. 
Such is “ The Royal Silent Brotherhood (the University of Inner 
Intelligence),” which has as its “ General Director and Supreme 
Councillor” his Lordship, Rt. Rev. J. N. B. Egbutsheh, and 
describes itself as concerned with “the training of Statesman- 
ship, Metaphysics, Philosophy, Psychology and Spiritual 
Development.” Dr. Geoffrey Parrinder, in Religion in an 
African City, gives an account of the Sacred Cherubim and 
Seraphim Society in western Nigeria, founded in 1923 by Moses 
Tunolashe as a result of a vision. The members of the Church 
are called Serafu. They wear white robes, with red, blue and 
purple sashes. Alcohol, tobacco and pork are forbidden. 
Periodically, particularly. in Lent, the faithful visit the hills 
outside Ibadan (one of which is named Mount Tabor) to fast 
and pray. Dreams are important. “Some years ago a revelas 
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tion was received that Lagos would sink into the sea, and 
many of the sects left the town with all their belongings. The 
are Adventist, and speak of these times as the days when 
things are coming to an end.” This withdrawal into the hills 
and high places, these apocalyptic visions, are themes which 
recur in the history of our own sects. “ Woe unto the bloody 
city of Lichfield.” 


Further south, in French Equatorial Africa, prophetic and 
Messianic influences have played a larger part. Here—in 
Moyen-Congo in particular—the situation is complicated by 
the fact that three distinct prophetic movements have flowed 
together. The earliest of them was.inspired and organised by 
Simon Kimbangou, a catechist in the Anglican mission at 
Thysville in the Belgian Congo, who was “touched by the 
grace of God” on March 18th, 1921, and declared himself a 
worker of miracles, with power to heal the sick and raise the 
dead. Like the English sixteenth-century prophet, Captain 
Pouch, Kimbangou claimed to be “ sent of God to satisfy all 
degrees whatever, and in this present work was directed by 
the Lord of Heaven.” Since part of his mission was “to put 
an end to White domination ”—obedience being due to God 
alone—he was arrested by the Belgian authorities, condemned 
to death, reprieved and deported to Katanga. But the sect 
spread across the Congo into French territory. At Christmas, 
1930, Kimbangist preachers announced that a flood would 
destroy Brazzaville on January Ist: “ War was near—the old 
kings would give way to new kings.” Meanwhile a new organi- 
sation, the Amicale Balali, had been founded in the late 1920s 
by André Matsoua, an ancien combattant and former Govern- 
ment official. This was a more sophisticated affair, putting 
forward specific political demands, including the demand for 
French citizenship for all Africans. Among other activities 
the Amicale tried to raise a public fund to buy back Equatorial 
Africa from the French. It was only after Matsoua’s arrest 
and deportation to Chad in 1930, and even more after his death 
in 1942 (which the faithful have never accepted as a fact), that 
the religious aspects of Matsouanism became important. 
Pilgrimages were made to Matsoua’s tomb, and churches began 
to be built, some of them with altars dedicated to that strange 
Trinity—Christ, Pére Matsoua and General de Gaulle (who 
during the Resistance had become a kind of African oo 
by adoption). During the Second World War a third dissident 
movement developed—Kakisme—so called because believers 
must wear a khaki uniform at church services, as a “ symbol 
of deliverance and victory.” Kakisme, ‘whose Laon was 
Simon Mpadi, a former Salvation Army officer, was in fact 
successor movement to Kimbangism, and looked to Kimbangou 
as “Saviour and King of the Black People.” 

I asked the Matsouanist minister, a quiet slow-moving man, 
sitting in his compound in Poto-Poto, with his house on one 
side and chapel on the other, about the aims of his Church. He 
explained that it was not, as some people alleged, “ contre les 
blancs,” but believed in universal human brotherhood. Every- 
one, he said, Whites included, was a Matsouanist by desire, 
whether he realised it or not. Unfortunately to believe in 
human brotherhood, and to be “ contre les blancs,” are some- 
times regarded as one and the same. 

Separatist Churches are certainly important in contemporary 
Africa. Not that they are organisations which are likely in 
fact to create a new African society—any more than the 
Muggletonians, the Manifestarians, the Fifth Monarchy Men, 
the Ranters, the Seekers, or the Quakers, succeeded in creating 
a new England. But they provide some evidence of what is 
going on beneath the surface of formal politics—the world of 
parties, representative assemblies and constitution-making. 
The development of political awareness stirs up the whole of 
society—the humbler levels, not simply the upper crust. And 
since Biblical history and Christian symbolism have become 
part of the African inheritance, it is as natural for modern 
Africans to adapt these symbols, often crudely, to their own 
new purposes as it was for seventeenth-century Englishmen. 
Our own traditions should prevent us from thinking that there 
is anything sinister or shocking about African ‘millennialism. 
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East-West Trade 


By PAUL BAREAU 


HE problem of trade between Great Britain and the 

Communist countries can be relied upon to become more 

acute in the months to come. This will be due in the 
first place to the truce in Korea and the probable diminutiog 
of political tension between the Communist and non-Com. 
munist worlds. This trend must weaken some of the 
restraints which have in the recent past hampered the develop. 
ment of East-West trade. Another influence pushing in the 
same direction is the contraction and increasingly competitive 
character of world export markets. As British manufacturerg 
find it more difficult to secure overseas outlets for their pro 
ducts, they will, not unnaturally, turn increasingly envious 
eyes on the vast potential offered by the markets in Com- 
munist countries. If a third reason is to be adduced for the 
probability of increasing interest in East-West trade, it will 
surely be provided by the strategic and tactical initiative of 
the Communist powers themselves. By making offers of trade 
concessions and signing “ agreements” and “contracts” for 
transactions running into tens of millions of pounds, as was 
done at the Moscow Economic Conference, the authorities in 
Communist countries can sow dissension in the non-Com 
munist camp. As long as there are wide differences between 
the American and British points of view on the ethics and 
politics of East-West trade, the governments of Communist 
countries will have ready to hand a potent weapon with which 
to create trouble among the opposition, while doing a great 
deal of good to themselves. 


If we are to appreciate the wrangles that have already occurred 
on this issue and that will almost certainly develop in the 
months to come, it will be well to obtain a clear picture of the 
restraints that now hamper the flow of East-West trade—for 
it is through the differing interpretations of these restraints 
that much of the present damage to Anglo-American relations 
is being done. There are two instruments by which trade in 
strategic goods with Communist countries is restricted. The 
first of these is an informal, voluntary and, until recently, 
secret undertaking between most countries of Western Europe, 
the United States, Canada and Japan—generally referred to 
as the “ Paris group ”—providing for the embargo and strict 
control of the export of strategic goods to Communist 
countries. The second is the United Nations resolution on 
China, prohibiting the export of strategic materials to that 
country, but drawn up in terms that lend themselves to widely 
varying interpretations. 

The Paris group has drawn up two lists of goods. The first 
is of manufactures such as munitions of war, aircraft engines, 
etc., the export of which is wholly prohibited. The second 
list consists of goods that serve both civilian and military 
requirements, The export of these to Communist countries 
is limited to the estimated amount required by them for their 
normal civilian needs. No one need deceive himself that the 
goods on this secondary list, which includes rubber, chemicals 
and pharmaceutical products, do not feed the Communist 
military machine. The amounts exported to the Communist 
bloc may indeed be geared to the civilian requirements of 
those countries, but given any shortages and therefore any 
competition for those goods as between the military and 
civilian sectors of the Communist countries one knows full 
well which will get the lion’s share. These two lists, of goods 
whose export is either embargoed or controlled, are drawn up 
in specific terms and offer little or no ground for mutual 
recrimination. 

It is otherwise with the United Nations resolution on trade 
with China. This is drawn up in severe but general terms. 
It is intended to impose a strict embargo on the export to China 
of goods having any strategic significance, but it leaves the 
actual interpretation and decision to the initiative of each of 
the signatory countries. The British Government made some 
attempt to give greater formality to this resolution and has 
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drawn up a list of goods which may not be exported to Com- 
munist China. It has also induced most countries in the 
Paris group to accept the British list. The United States 
for its part has given the resolution a much stricter inter- 
pretation. It has placed a virtual embargo on all trade 
with China. In these differences of interpretation lies the root 
of the repeated recriminations between the United States and 
the United Kingdom on this delicate subject of trade with 
the Chinese mainland. The United States has considered 
itself at war with Communist China and has pursued 
the only logical appropriate commercial policy—one does not 
trade with one’s enemy. Britain afid most other countries 
of the Paris group have seen the situation in a somewhat 
different light, regarding the Korean hostilities as a localised 
incident, maintaining diplomatic representation in Peking, 
hoping by holding to a tenuous commercial link with China 
to prevent that country from drifting wholly into the economic 
orbit of the U.S.S.R. and, last but not least, appreciating that 
an economic blockade of the mainland of China would spell 
the economic and ultimately the political doom of Hong Kong. 
When, therefore, the McCarthy Committee of Investigation 
comes up with charges that Britain is continuing to trade 
with Communist China and proceeds to give chapter and verse 
in terms of exact tonnages and values, it is doing no more than 
stating facts. There is no need for the Committee to go to 
inordinate expense of money and ingenuity in unearthing the 
facts which it then “reveals” to an outraged and appalled 
American public; those facts could be handed to them by the 
Board of Trade and the Foreign Office in London. There 
is no dispute about them; but what appears heinous in 
American eyes often lies well within the normal course of 
openly acknowledged British commercial operations. 

British trade with the Soviet Union and its Eastern 
European satellites is conducted through the normal commer- 
cial channels, namely, the Soviet Trade Delegations and, on 
our side, either the appropriate ministry or private merchant- 
ing firms. The British purchases of grain from Soviet Russia, 
for example, have in the past been negotiated between the 
Ministry of Food and the Soviet Trade Delegation. Now 
that the grain trade in Britain has been transferred to private 
merchants it is they who will have to negotiate with the Russian 
authorities. It is in the trade with China that the mechanism 
has undergone some interesting changes of late. The govern- 
ment of Peking has steadfastly pursued a policy of pushing out 
the old-established British and other foreign firms which have 
for more than a hundred years traded in what were the treaty 
ports. These firms, of whom Jardine Mathiesson are an outstand- 
ing example, have retreated to their lairs in Hong Kong and, 
though they no longer trade in China, they certainly trade 
with China. They still handle much of the commerce between 
Britain and the mainland of China and control a great deal 
of the shipping by which that trade is carried to and from 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton and other ports. 

Since the Moscow Economic Conference held early in 1952, 
some newer institutions have emerged in Britain under 
political auspices slightly more favourable to the new régime 
in China. The first of these is the British Council for the 
Promotion of International Trade, with which Lord Boyd Orr 
and the Cambridge economist, Mrs. Joan Robinson, are 
prominently connected. So far this body has acted as a pro- 
motional rather than a trading agency. It has, for example, 
sponsored the recent visit of a group of British industrialists 
to Peking when trade running up to £45,000,000 is said to 
have been negotiated. This incidentally was a highly respon- 
sible mission. It included representatives of such firms as 
Austin Motors, Crompton Parkinson, Enfield Cables and others 
of that calibre. It is, however, probable that more than 
three-quarters of the goods included in the list to be exported 
to China will fail to rank for Board of Trade export licences. 
The strategic list will bar their passage. There is also a 
London Export Corporation which has transacted some trade 
as agent for the Chinese National Export-Import Corporation, 
a body which claims to handle the whole of Chinese external 
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trade with countries outside the Communist bloc and whose 
offices are significantly situated in East Berlin. 

Although these new institutions are beginning to play a 
part in trade with China and with other Soviet countries, such 
trade is still severely handicapped by a number of factors. 
It should be stressed that difficulty of payment is not among 
them. The Soviet bloc appears to have ample supplies of 
sterling, the proceeds of exports of grain, timber, bristles, 
wood-oil. Many of the Soviet countries are in the sterling 
transferable account area and suffer from no difficulty in meet- 
ing the bills drawn upon them. One of the difficulties in East- 
West trade is the fact that Great Britain will not negotiate 
direct barter agreements, whereas in the centrally planned 
economies of Soviet countries, barter, how ever barbaric it may 
appear to us, is the simplest and therefore the most desirable 
form of exchange. It is, however, the list of strategic goods 
whose export is either embargoed or controlled, which pro- 
vides the main restriction on East-West trade. We can rest 
assured that in the prevailing political and economic circum- 
stances, that list and the policy through which it is interpreted, 
will continue to provide a bone of contention between America 
and her allies. 


A Jam of Wasps 
By JENNY NICHOLSON* Rome 


MODEST Italian engineer, whose name—D’Ascanio— 

means nothing to the motor-scooterist in the Italian 

street, has caused a social revolution by creating the 
post-war motor-scooter. D’Ascanio didn’t actually invent it, 
for there was a Heath Robinson-type version in hazardous 
circulation in 1924 in Milan. But as the chief engineer of the 
Piaggo factory he is responsible for the efficient Vespa—the 
Wasp—which is creating new traffic problems for Italy, and 
making all the difference to the lives of over two million 
Italians. 

The original Wasp, which had exactly the same look as the 
one in circulation today, but 25cc. less power, was a child of 
compromise. The romantics prefer the theory that its birth 
was caused by the Genoese car and aviation magnate, Piaggo, 
who, discovering that he had finished the war with a surplus of 
small back wheels of aeroplanes had devised this use for 
them. But the motor-scooter was the resolution of quite another 
problem which Piaggo shared with his fellow motor and 
aviation industrialists—the rebuilding of a new industry with 
a critical shortage of steel. Just after the war the public had 
no regular means of transport. If there were cars, there was 
too little petrol with which to run them. The skeleton bus 
services were mostly operated by ingenious privately enterpris- 
ing men who assembled old engines and wooden boxes into 
ramshackle camionetti. Rolling stock was either sucked into 
Germany or being used by the occupying Allies. 

But in the Spring of 1946 with the Italian sleight-of-mind the 
motor-scooter was conjured out of the ruins of the Piaggo 
factory at Pontedera in Tuscany. It was cheap, it used very 
little petrol, it was an independent means of getting about—at 
least until regular public transport operated again. 

The motor-scooter’s first patrons were the Pezzi Grossi—the 
Big Pieces—the hierarchy of Italian business life. Building 
contractors, factory owners, lawyers, and big marketeers phut- 
phutted about on these toy-like vehicles wearing their city suits, 
their importantly bulging briefcases between their ankles, their 
hats blowing up in front like Bud Flanagan’s boater, looking 
as absurdly upright as High Court Judges whom some curious 
necessity had forced into dodgem cars. Before the summer of 
1946 had boiled away there were 2,500 Wasps buzzing about. 

As motor-cars drove slowly on to the market the age of 
the motor-scooter was expected to phutter out. But new classes 
of riders were now in the saddle. Before the war it was rare 





* Jenny Nicholson is an English journalist living in Italy, mainly in 
Rome and Portofino. She writes regularly from Italy for the 
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to see a woman driving a motor-car in Italy. It still is, Yet 
they swarm on motor-scooters. Few Italian men allow their 
women to drive a car. But no licence is needed to ride a 
motor-scooter and, since it costs only one-seventh of the price 
of the smallest car on the market, it is a thin enough expense 
to wedge into the family budget. Italy is a strong patriarchy 
which forces women to be dependent; tends to make them 
approach life cautiously, indirectly. For the first time many 
ordinary upper- and middle-class women are in direct control 
of something, experiencing independence as they dash along 
on their motor-scooters. Nowadays young men will even 
condescend to ride behind them on the pillion. The Italian 
film Bellezze sul Moto-scooter was socially significant. It was 
joking apart as it reeled off the unimportant adventures of some 
pretty girls who set off one fine day on their motor-scooters— 
respectable girls, mind you, adventuring far from home along 
the road to emancipation. 

Only one motor-scooter in every two hundred is bought by 
a woman but enough to influence the big Italian dressmakers 
to show Motor-Scooter fashions. Except as a concession to 
the imported foreign habit at the smarter seaside resorts, no 
Italian woman wears trousers. And since the motor-scooter has 
no cross-bar it has not introduced them; it even seems to 
emphasise the femininity of the moto-scooteriste. Their skirts 
are full enough to look nice in the saddle, but not too full to 
billow or get caught in the wheels. The American heel-less 
pump, bags with big bone handles to hang on the handle-bars, 
and the high-necked sweater came in. Mirsa and Emilio Pucci 
—two of Italy’s best Boutique designers—devised the woollen 
head-kerchief, which would not blow off at high speed to keep 
the ears warm, and jerseys to match. 

The motor-scooter has revolutionised village life. Out of 
every hundred, seven are sold to agricultural labourers. Except 
under some new agrarian reform schemes, Italian farmers 
seldom live on their land but congregate in villages and often 
trudge for hours to their distant hectares. When you hear that 
new country sound which is not the whooping of an ass, nor 
the whirring of the cicadas—when you see a motor-scooter 
lying in the speckled shade of an olive tree you can translate 
it into more farming hours, more energy for work and more 
leisure for a game of bowis under the vine. In many villages 
the inhabitants specialise for some local reason in one trade. 
If, for instance, one village tans hides its neighbouring village 
might deyote itself to shoe-making. There has always been 
the awkward and slow transport of skins to shoemakers and 
shoes to the nearest market town. Now they buy an Ape—a 
Bee—a drone motor-scooter with a little cart on the back. 
Twenty-two out of every hundred motor-scooters are bought 
by small traders. 

The village priest can now say Mass every Sunday at several 
of the chapels in his dispersed parish. He can make good speed 
to a death bed, spend longer with the sick. One out of every 
hundred motor-scooters is bought by a priest. The doctor can 
serve several villages. Sixteen out of every hundred motor- 
scooters are bought by doctors. Students who have worked 
their way to the nearest University can now commute between 
the city and their home villages. Before the advent of the 
motor-scooter they moved into the city while they were 
studying and returned to their home village after they had 
qualified, or perhaps severed constant relations with it for ever. 
Now their urban and country lives need not be separate and 
there can be a real connection between the thumbed Homer 
and the homeric landscape. Two motor-scooters out of every 
hundred are bought by students, one by a school-master. The 
village gossip-centre is moving gradually from the osteria to the 
officina where motor-scooters are repaired. Here students, 
farm labourers, the daughter of the local land baron, the priest 
and the leading Communist meet on common, oily ground. The 
Communist Party is the biggest bulk buyer of motor-scooters, 
which they supply to their activists. 

In Italy there is one car or lorry to every sixty-five b 
After fewer than seven years since engineer D’Ascanio’s 
lavoro, there is one motor-scooter to every thirty-one people. 
Five different types of motor-scooters compete in Italy y. 
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which is bringing prices down. And since they are now not 
only getting cheaper but can be bought on the hire-purchage 
system with as long as two years to pay, every day mor 
Italians can afford them and the factories will be turning oyt 
more than the present 400,000 a year. They have alr 
created a serious traffic problem. There is an accident e 
six minutes on the Italian roads and a high proportion involye 
motor-scooters. Although they officially take up two-thirds 
as much room as a car, the ownership of anything that goes 
faster than walking pace is such an intoxicating experience 
to so many of the new riding public that they swerve regal} 
from side to side feeling the highways are all theirs. Also, 
there is no official measurement or allowance for the project. 
ing ankles of the side-saddle pillion riders. Police have tried 
to enforce the law that not more than two people may ride 
on a motor-scooter, but who has the heart to turn back a whole 
family on their way for a day at the sea ?—father driving, 
mother behind, one child wedged between them, another child 
with a dog in its arms between father’s knees and the baby in 
mother’s arms, 

Motor-scooters have forced on Italy a tremendous new road- 
building programme which has just been approved by Rome. 
In the next twelve years over 1,000 miles of autostrada will be 
carved through the countryside and 4,250 miles of new roads 
with lateral scooter tracks, at the cost of £520 million. 

One of the troubles with motor-scooters is the sporting young 
man who, unable to afford a real motor-bicycle, takes the 
silencer off his scooter and roars along too loud and too fast 
taking his corners ear-to-the-ground in the manner of Geoff. 
Duke. The buzz of properly silenced motor-scooters turns out to 
be a noise which even Italians find intolerable. Narrow streets 
megaphone the sound and in the big cities many streets have 
been forbidden them. The police will issue an anti-noise law 
as soon as they have perfected the phonometre—an instrument 
for measuring sound which every policeman will have in his 
pocket. 

But the general nuisance value of motor-scooters and the 
grave burden on the country’s finances they have caused is 
all brightly eclipsed by the enormous amount of employment 
they have given in the factories and repair shops, and by their 
social value. To the lives of millions of Italians they have 
brought a luxury which we regard as a necessity—privacy. On 
their motor-scooters they can escape from the one overcrowded 
room, from the suffocating street in which so many Italians 
conduct so much of their lives, from the too-familiar café. 
They have introduced picnics and country excursions to the city 
slicker; and put city culture within interesting reach of the 
bumpkin. What is more, they have taken millions of lovers out 
of cinemas, dark doorways and city parks and carried them 
to more romantic places. 





Limited Achievement 


(Piranesi, Carceri, Plate V1) 


Seeing his stale vocabulary build 

The same décor—observe this ‘* gloomy vault ’’— 
We tire of this good fellow, highly skilled 

No doubt, but pertinacious to a fault. 


The same few dismal properties, the same 
Oppressive air of justified unease, 

Proclaim the practised hand from which they came, 
Although these show a willingness to please. 


Yes, some attempt undoubtedly was made 

To lift the composition, and to pierce 

The bald tympana—vainly, I’m afraid ; 

The effect remains, as ever, gaunt and fierce. 

Those were his true proclivities 2? Perhaps. 

Successful in his single narrow track, 

He branches out, but only to collapse, 

Imprisoned in his own unhappy knack, 

Which, when unfailing, fails him most perhaps. 
DONALD DAVE. 
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UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 


Bedmakers 


By T. G. KIRKBRIDE (Magdalene College, Cambridge) 


N the morning as I lie in bed I can see out of the corner 

of my eye the garden reflected in my dressing-table mirror. 

On idle days this is one of my greatest pleasures, for the 
feflection welcomes one into consciousness with none of the 
brutality of real things. There it glows like some medieval 
Persian paradise, heavy with fruits and flowers and cooling leaf 
shadows against a back-cloth of rich, red brick wall, framed 
for ever in my mirror like a private looking-glass land with 
all the fancifulness and dreamlike quality of a child’s vision. 
And so I preserve it with all the care one bestows upon a 
valuable jewel and with all the privacy with which one invests 
special personal fancies. Happily, too, this vision requires 
little maintenance: simply that the mirror be tipped at the right 
angle to include the beech trees and the cherry trees and to 
clear the top of the gardener’s head as he walks up and down 
the drive, for my garden is uninhabited and the gardener plays 
no part in this fancy save to contribute towards the sound 
effects with a low and continuous tuneless whistle. 

It was through this looking-glass that the character of Mrs. 
Bott emerged for the first time. Mrs. Bott is my bedmaker. 
“No, Mrs. Bott,” I said, as she carefully adjusted my mirror 
one morning as she was dusting, “will you please leave the 
mirror as it is.” “ But, Sir, you can’t see in it to do your 
hair.” I carefully explained, and, although she looked at me 
curiously, the mirror was from then on always adjusted to 
exactly the right angle; whether she lay on my bed to do this 
I do not know, but there was never any mistake in the reflec- 
tion. After a while she became used to my eccentricities and 
soon we became great friends. For half an hour every day 
between the hours of eight and nine I like to think that the 
bedmakers of Cambridge step into their own. This is certainly 
the case in the cloister where I live, a rabbit warren of rooms 
clustered round a long and winding passage and broken by 
numerous poky staircases. Here in a minute Gyp room the 
two cloister bedmakers and a few undergraduates gather to 
drink their early morning tea. The fanfare which announces 
the start of this salon is unmistakable. Medieval garden 
paradises vanish abruptly beneath the yammering of an anti- 
quated tap turned on to fill the kettle, the shouts of “ Li-za” 
whereby Mrs. Bott summons her colleague, or even some- 
times the exhortations of Bill the porter: “Come on, Botty, 
old girl, give us a kiss—come on, Botty—” jerked out in 
a curious wheezy staccato, followed by squeals of delight from 
Botty, who always keeps him at a tantalising arm’s length. 

The University statutes lay down that bedmakers be middle- 
aged and attached, and therefore it must be realised that the 
platonic relationship between Bill and Mrs. Bott is essentially 
that of a golden summer. But Mrs. Bott, although she is middle- 
aged and married, with several sons and daughters, will, I 
am sure, never lose a certain youthful gusto. She greets me 
in the morning, a cup of tea in one hand, a small bony figure 
untidily dressed, with bright blue unfocused eyes which fix 
themselves with a gaze, not kindly but of a certain eagerness, 
at a point just behind your head. Indeed, her face is neither 
kind nor gentle, but humorous and vivacious. Her com- 
plexion is pale, and, when she smiles her rather easy fixed 
smile, the skin puckers round her eyes and her whole face 
becomes mischievous and gnome-like within the frame of her 
neat straight hair. She gives one that impression of a burning 
frailty common to intelligent highly-strung people, but this is 
made strangely humorous by the lop-sided carriage of her 
body. She stands at an angle which makes one feel that at 
any moment she may topple over, and, becoming excited, 
which she frequently does, her whole body sways wildly, her 
head cocks on one side, and her eyes fix themselves at an 
even madder unseeing angle giving her a quality of complete 
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mischievous abandon. And so she will stand wedged against 
the sink handing out tea to her “young gentlemen” until 
Liza joins her. 

Liza always sits, not just because she is old and large, but 
because in the Liza-Bott combination she is the foil for Mrs. 
Bott’s witticisms. The opposition of their characters is perfect, 
so that together they almost become caricatures. While Mrs. 
Bott is tough, Liza is sentimental; her kindness bubbles over 
with every roll of fat and twinkle of her luminous eyes. She 
is neat, carefully dressed, with an immaculately groomed bun 
and perfect manners,, If one did not know her to be other- 
wise, one might have thought her prim. Mrs. Bott constantly 
teases her, usually by being deliberately Rabelaisian or else 
by using discreetly bad language, at which Liza pretends to 
be shocked, but secretly rolls with mirth in her chair until the 
tears spring from her eyes. She has twenty-nine grand- 
children and a garden, all unquenchable sources of conversa- 
tion, and while Mrs. Bott frolics with her young gentlemen 
Liza fastens on to her nearest tea mate and divulges her latest 
family or horticultural problems. 


One morning I was faced by an arrogant but really upset 
Mrs. Bott. “Liza won’t come to tea,” she said, quite simply. 
“Why on earth not?” I asked, and stumped off with two 
other undergraduates to fetch her from the other side of the 
cloister. She had been ill and away for about a week, and it 
appeared she was shy of rejoining the salon. We could not 
understand it, but we marched her firmly down the passage, 
and Mrs. Bott, pretending that nothing had happened, thrust 
a cup of tea into her hand. But we were soon to discover the 
real reason. Liza’s husband—* Daddy ” she called him—was 
an eccentric; he spent all his money on fantastic schemes 
which never materialised, but she adored him nonetheless. 
“ Daddy depression” was commonplace in our small circle; 
it was a malaise which came and went. “ How’s Daddy? ” we 
would ask, as if we were giving a tap to the barometer, and 
the tone of the morning tea session would be established. 
That day it had been particularly bad, and, combined with her 
recent indisposition, it had proved too much for her. A barely 
concealed tear stole down her cheek, and Mrs. Bott made 
cutting remarks about Daddy’s behaviour until Liza forgot her 
troubles to rally to his defence. 

But if Mrs. Bott was the greater realist, she was strangely 
sentimental over some things. Chosen undergraduates were 
always addressed as “ my darling,” and over her small son her 
sentiment had assumed almost perverse proportions. “He did 
have such Jovely curls,” she said; “ I made him wear his hair 
down to his neck until he was seven.” “ But didn’t they tease 
him at school ?” asked one of the gathering. “Oh, yes, but 
they were so lovely.” “ You’ve probably given the little brat 
a permanent complex.” “They were so lovely,” she repeated 
herself, and that far-away look came into her eyes as she 
swayed gently by the sink. Liza roared with laughter. “ But 
I’m modern, I am,” said Mrs. Bott, as if to justify herself, 
and, indeed, in many ways she was a wonderfully independent 
spirit. The great event of one term was when the bedmakers 
all received formal invitations to a garden party at the 
President’s Lodge. “Of course you'll go?” I said to Mrs. 
Bott. “Go to that thing?” she said. “ Not on your life ! 
With all them horrid old bedmakers ? No; if it was a party 
of young gentlemen, Sir, then it would be lovely ...” 
and then she described in detail exactly how she would behave 
herself, which, to say the least, would not have been con- 
ventionally. Of course, Liza went, and wore her hat: “J 
remember the days, Sir, when all bedmakers had to wear 
their hats in College even when they were working,” and a 
wistful look came into her eyes. 


But, opposed in spirit though theyemay be, these two bed- 
makers share one thing: a tremendous interest in and tolerance 
of their young gentlemen, and indeed they need this. “ Fifty- 
seven pieces to wash up,” grumbled Mrs. Bott one morning, 
“the young Turk,” she said affectionately of the guilty under- 
graduate, “ but still if they enjoy themselves I suppose that’s 
all that matters.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


ART 


Australian Painting. 

THE painting of young countries often shows certain similarities. It 
is always romantic, never classic. It is Naive, untutored, journeyman 
stuff at the outset, recording usually some incident of exploration or 
colonisation. As the country reaches its era of self-discovery and 
nationalist aspirations, its painters become intensely and emotionally 
aware of whatever is peculiar to the local scene, to the expanding 
horizons of a land freshly opened up. To some degree they mirror 
the spirit of revolt, record oppression directly or by allegory, react 
against the elegance of a remote aristocracy by an interest in genre, 
Such painting is based less upon visua: analysis than upon literary 
ideas and illustration, upon a symbolic and conceptual rendering of 
its chosen subject matter. In manner it is realistic—how otherwise 
in an unsophisticated society could it tell its story ?—but it is the 
realism of the thing known rather than the thing observed. In this 
middle period it is unswervingly insistent upon local colour, darkened 
with black to produce shadows ; it produces generalisations of form 
which are bulbously over-emphasised to the point of caricature ; it 
tends to an enamel-like surface, or else one that is rough and dry, 
lacking in either case a painterly sense of matiére. Later, with the 
rise of a new aristocracy, the culture aspires to elegance and inter- 
national standards ; artists attempt to assimilate idioms from overseas 
and to reconcile them with the nationalistic tradition, until finally 
any residue of national characteristics is almost entirely unconscious. 
This cycle, and especially the striking family resemblances of the 
middle period, may be noted in the painting of countries as far apart as 
Mexico, the United States and Australia. They are evident in the 
exhibition of Australian painting brought to the New Burlington 
Galleries by the Arts Council. 

This is the first such official exhibition to be seen here, although, 
individually, half the artists are fairly well-known to us already (it 
has an official flavour not only because of its auspices but because 
nearly all the pictures come from national galleries). It was wise, and 
the catalogue is needlessly defensive about this, to limit the number 
of painters so that a greater number of works by each could be shown. 
Of the twelve represented, four were born during the last century ; 
the youngest in 1920. With the exception of three abstractionists 
(oddly enough among the older artists), the exhibition has remarkable 
homogeneity. This is in part the result of the frequency with which 
it dwells upon the dry, rocky and desolate landscape of the outback 
(the only animals to be seen are carcases dried to husks by drought) ; 
partly acommon palette. Almost throughout, in the work of Dobell, 
Drysdale, Nolan, Friend, Bellette and Constance Stokes, the same 
hot tones of red and ochreous brown predominate. There is likewise 
a common density of pigment, an insistence on following the form 
with the brush-stroke (expressionist-wise), so that there are strong 
stylistic resemblances between heads by Drysdale and by Dobell. 
The other Australian artists whom we know, but who are not showing 
here, like Sali Herman, fit into the same pattern. 

William Dobell is the nation’s most controversial portraitist (once 
the centre of a famous court case that brought into question the 
principles of ** modern ’’ art). Dobell’s robust over-emphasis blows 
up the forms of his sitters like balloons, generalises and subordinates 
them to a concept of character much as does Signeiros in Mexico on 
a grander scale. Russell Drysdale is the senior romantic landscapist. 
Here is all the twentieth-century nostalgia for the deserted shanty 
town at night, the street lights, the telegraph poles, the iron-columned 
colonnades, the golden light of the setting sun—that same nostalgia 
that Brienin and so many American painters have found in the 
Middle West and the Deep South. Here too the metamorphic tree- 
bole of Paul Nash and Graham Sutherland. Sydney Nolan is shown 
in three distinct manners. The earliest, a pseudo-naive style, he used 
for the curious set of pictures dealing with the exploits of famous 
Ned Kelly the bushranger ; secondly a delicate and feathery touch 
with which he gave a magic realism to the vistas of red cliffs and 
peaks of the Durrack Range ; finally a careful simplification applied 
to the sun-dried corpses of cattle. More academic but transparently 
honest and by no means without charm are the three landscapes by 
Lloyd Rees (a little reminiscent of Caryl Weight) ; more tricksy, but 
yet conveying an Australian effect of space, is the Victoriana-up-to- 
date of Arthur Boyd. Justin O’Brien’s decorative figure composi- 
tions, with their elongated forms and soft brilliance of colour, are 
very pretty and well—perhaps too well—within the artist’s power of 
control. Donald Friend has also to fight a certain facility. None of 
the abstractionists will cause much excitement here. 

M. H. MImDDLeTON. 


BALLET 


American National Ballet Theatre. (Covent Garden.)——Festiva] 
Ballet. (Royal Festival Hall.) 


I ALways look forward immensely to the visits of America’s Ballet 
Theatre, but up to now—and I have seen two different programmes~ 
their season is proving a disappointment. Of course, Norah Kaye's 
departure was bound to leave a serious gap, but just how great her 
loss to the company is has been brought home most forcibly by thei 
almost meaningless performance of Fall River Legend. The night} 
saw this ballet, The Accused was danced by Gemze de Lappe who, 
although an interesting artist, has not the dramatic power the réle 
requires. As the whole ballet is dependent upon the strength ang 
conviction of her interpretation, its many weaknesses become 
overwhelmingly obvious, whereas previously they were dimmed in 
the light of Norah Kaye’s brilliance. 


Despite the great reputations of Massine and Chagall, the new 
ballet Aleko is a very poor affair. Massine never begins to resolve 
the old, old gipsy story of love, betrayal and jealousy, and gets little 
shape or fresh invention in his ballet which, on the whole, fits ill with 
the music, Neither do Chagall’s sets bear much relation to anything 
else that is going on, in fact they can hardly be called ‘‘sets,’’ fog 
they are simply enlarged repetitions of his well-known paintings, 
with the same symbols—the cock, the violin, a pair of lovers anda 
bouquet, floating about aimlessly in the void. With such a lack of 
coherence it is no wonder that the dancers are able to extract s9 
little meaning from their parts. 

The outstanding highlight of both programmes is the faultless 
performance of Igor Youskevitch in his classical numbers. It is 
worth going a very long way to see this superb dancer who, among the 
danseurs nobles that | know, has no equal today. Alicia Alonso, 
whose personality I find unsympathetic, dances a brilliant Black 
Swan pas-de-deux with Youskevitch; and that old favourite, Fancy 
Free, wears as well as ever and still remains a perfect example of its 
genre. Melissa Hayden, though not exciting, is consistently good 
throughout; and Ruth Ann Koesun does a lovely Prelude in Les 
Sylphides. 

The Festival Ballet is drawing huge crowds to the Royal Festival 
Hall where, among the ballets already familiar to Londoners, they 
are presenting a new work each week. Véilia, based on the Merry 
Widow, is trivial and formless, and all the way through one longs for 
just a few moments of real dancing which, unfortunately, never 
matertalise. Wakhevitch’s décor and costumes are a delight, but 
naturally this is not enough to carry the whole production, and one 
is left feeling frustrated that so little use is made of the two good 
leading artists, Oleg Briansky and Daphne Dale. On Monday night, 
a young Greek choreographer, Vassili Lambrinos, made his London 
debut with Concerto, a pas-de-huit danced to Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto. This is a pure-style ballet of the twentieth-century idiom, 
Lambrinos is deeply aware of the plastic qualities and beauty of 
line which the artist may discover in the human figure, and to present 
these in a coherent musical form has been his aim. After seeing the 
ballet only once, I would say that he has succeeded admirably and 
that he has added an impressive and serious new work to the 
Festival Ballet’s repertoire. 

LILLIAN Browse, 


CINEMA 


Dangerous Crossing. Powder River. (Leicester Square.) 


Dangerous Crossing is a version of the famous story in which 
a young wife, on returning to her hotel bedroom, discovers that it, its 
contents and her husband have all disappeared. On this occasion 
Jeanne Crain, fluid with hysterics, is on board a transatlantic liner, 
and in the space of a few drinks at the bar has mislaid her a 
its contents and her husband. It is enough to drive a girl mad a 

this, of course, is the intention of the sinister types who are after Miss 
Crain’s money. Directed by Joseph Newman with a fine feeling for 
suspense—even if it is occasionally a trifle protracted—this picture 
holds the attention throughout, skilfully leading the breathless after 
redolent red herrings and tingling the blood with surprises. Like a 


living sedative Michael Rennie as the ship’s doctor spreads calm over 
the heroine’s and the audience’s nerves, and Willis Bouchey as the 
Captain provides the required salty tang. Neither romance nor 
humour have much to say in the matter so that all hearts and minds 
can concentrate on helping Miss Crain, who is tearing about the ship, 
distracted, in a variety of lovely clothes, solve the web of mystery 
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jn which she is entangled. So bothered does one become it is a 
tremendous relief to know all, in the end, must come right. 
é 
* * 


Powder River, director Louis King, screen play by Geoffrey 
Homes from a story by Sam Hellemann based on a book by Stuart 
Lake contains practically every ingredient of every western ever 
devised by man. True there are no Red Indians and the villain, 
Jayed extremely well by Cameron Mitchell, shows a certain 
originality by being a notorious gunman cum doctor cum drunk 
with a tumour on the brain : this latter interferes terribly, poor chap, 
with his shooting. But everybody and everything else falls into pattern 
with a dull thud and we have Rory Calhoun as the ex-marshal who 
totes his gun again to kill the killer of a friend of his, Corinne Calvet 
as the fizzy French proprietress of a saloon, Penny Edwards as the 
demure girl in the coach—as usual there are only two women in the 
community—and, surrounding these three hackneyed human 
symbols of valour, vice and virtue, the familiar bristly thugs and 
gents in fancy waistcoats. A run by the stage coach through ambushed 
territory, cheating at dice in a poolroom scene, a battle on Main 
Street, even an emergency Operation on the heroine are brought out 
of the hat like tired octogenarian rabbits. Redeemed from utter 
dreariness by Mr. Mitchell’s acting and by the magnificent scenery 
in which it is staged this film just manages to keep the yawn at 
bay. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


(Empire.}——Call Me Madam. (Gaumont.)——Anything Can 


Happen. (Carlton.) 


A HoLLywoop story of a timid, lonely orphan who attaches herself 
to a French travelling carnival, falls hopelessly in love with the 
dashing conjuror and is befriended by the toy figures through whom 
alone the lame, morosely bitter puppet-show operator can express 
his uneasy tenderness, does not, perhaps, sound very promising. But 
Lili, an unusually engaging fantasy, is kept clear of sugary whimsi- 
cality by Helen Deutsch’s discreet script and Leslie Caron’s altogether 
delightful performance. Her forlorn and moon-struck air (as light 
foreign accent is always an asset to a waif), her sparkling grace in 
the two dream dance sequences and her touching gravity in the 
conversations with the puppets, give to this gentle little story a real, 
if tenuous, sense of enchantment. Mel Ferrer, too, plays the tricky 
part of the puppeteer—a character unexpectedly complex—with 
considerable finesse. Though perhaps lacking something in imagina- 
tive daring, Charles Walters’ direction has taste and feeling. With its 
pleasant theme song and bright fairground settings, Lili, fragile and 
original, is an almost wholly captivating little film. It seems a pity, 
though, that a picture better suited in any case to a small cinema 
than to the wide expanse of the Empire should have to be enlarged 
to the cumbersome dimensions of the wide screen. 
* * * ~ 


Lili. 


In sharp contrast to the bright, sugarstick appeal of Li/i is the 
strident, brassy professionalism of Call Me Madam, a musical straight 
off the Broadway-Hollywood production line. The mild burlesque 
of an almost contemporary legend—the appointment of Washington’s 
**hostess with the mostes’ on the ball’’ as ambassador to a tiny 
European duchy—makes a lively starting point: one does not expect 
the Howard Lindsay-Russel Crouse book to pull its satirical punches. 
But the byplay between the ambassador, sturdily democratic and 
raucously derisive of State Department protocol, and the decayed 
aristocrats ponderously manoeuvring for an American loan, and those 
repeated telephone calls to *‘Harry’’ about ‘‘Margaret’s’’ Press 
notices, seem scarcely sharp or funny enough to deserve the time 
spent on them. Ethel Merman, something of an American legend on 
her own account, displays the expected bounce and good humour in 
the part she created on Broadway; she squares up to Irving Berlin’s 
songs and slams them home, every syllable loud and clear. Her 
technique, though, seems rather mechanical, her vitality a bit too 
forced: this looks like a performance for and of the stage. Partnering 
her, George Sanders amiably relaxes to sing a little, and Donald 
O’Connor and Vera-Ellen competently carry the rather tiresome 
sub-plot about the brash young American and the romantic princess. 
Their dance numbers might attract more, were they staged in less 
garish settings; but subtlety and a light hand have little part in Call Me 
Madam, which declares itself emphatically, and somewhat mono- 
tonously, for size and noise. 

* * . * 


The romance of becoming an American, a favourite subject with 
Hollywood, turns up again in Anything Can Happen. George 
Papashvily, a simple, trusting immigrant from Georgia (played, rather 
surprisingly, by the smoothly assured José Ferrer), greets the Statue 
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of Liberty, joins a colony of whimsical Georgians, meets a pretty 
stenographer (Kim Hunter) and makes, unerringly, for the Californian 
promised land. With so many determinedly good-hearted char- 
acters, the film develops as a sort of goulash of quaintness, contrived 
sentimentality and broken accents. ?. 


MUSIC 


Tue first night of the Proms. was televised, which meant for the 
Albert Hall audience a lot of very bright lights, which noticeably 
raised the temperature of the hall, and the rather disquieting spectacle 
of a B.B.C. gunman stationed by the organ. ‘* Don’t shoot the 
organist ; he’s doing his best !’’ was my instantaneous reaction, 
admittedly the reaction of a greenhorn. For I had not realised 
that it was only by the use of this apparently lethal weapon that 
television ‘* viewers ’’ are given what must be fascinating shots of 
the organist’s hand crawling skilfully from manual to manual, of 
Sir Malcolm Sargent’s debonair gestures or the eloquent sliding 
motions of the trombones in Elgar’s Cockaigne. Do the viewers 
listen or merely view ? The problem is acute at the ballet but has 
not hitherto disturbed the concert-hall, where even those who do not 
close their eyes in rapturous ecstasy or comfortable somnolence have 
very little actively to distract the attention of their ears. I have 
never ** viewed ”’ a concert and I quite understand that the viewer’s 
synoptic problem is as different from my one-man track as the bird’s- 
eye view from the worm’s. I can imagine the visual advantages of 
the bird, even in a concert-hall, but as one who visits such establish- 
ments in search of exclusively aural experience I prefer my tethered 
place in the stalls. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum Sunday’s weather made the 
garden concert impossible and the Jacques Orchestra played among 
the Raphael cartoons, as in the winter. Now Raphael does provide 
a notable visual distraction, not wholly unwelcome during the more 
conventional deploying of musical ideas which occurs in all but the 
greatest of Handel’s and Mozart’s works. I am not advocating 
Scriabin’s colour-keyboard or the releasing of symphonic odours in 
the concert-hall. These it seems to me are the dreams of aesthetic 
gluttons not content with abundance and avid for an impossible 
simultaneous gratification of every sense. But, if my attention does 
flag, I prefer to let it wander towards Raphael’s ideal figures, who 
will not forcibly detain it, rather than have it unceasingly solicited 
by images of the physical processes by which the music is released. 
Not that my attention often flagged or wandered on Sunday evening. 
Maurice Blower’s concertino for horn and strings seemed to me a 
thoroughly respectable and pleasant work by an obviously cultured 
musician. There was a hint of Richard Strauss’ exuberance in the 
first movement and a grateful memory of Walton in the main subject 
of the last—this not to impute plagiarism or even any lack of origin- 
ality but to suggest the character and affinities of the music. Dennis 
Brain’s playing set, as always, a kind of cachet on the music, though in 
Britten’s Serenade | thought him not quite up to his top form. Here 
William Herbert was the singer. These songs are so identified with 
the singer for whom they were written and his very individual quality 
of voice and manner of singing, that any other interpreter starts at 
a disadvantage. It was no failure of musicianship nor even primarily 
of vocal art—though the songs lie high for his voice—that made 
William Herbert’s interpretation rather a disappointment. The 
distinction of Peter Pears’s singing of these songs lies in his imagina- 
tive identification of himself with each of the poems and with Britten’s 
musical expression of the poet’s mood. This is one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the true Lieder-singer, who should ideally be 
almost as sensitive to poetry as to music ; and it was the absence of 
this fusion that made the Serenade less satisfying than it can be. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


THEATRE 


Tobias and the Angel. By James Bridie. (Arts.) 


Tue little Arts Theatre, to which the London playgoer in search of 
intelligent diversion owes a great deal, has been off-colour lately, and 
this rather ham-fisted revival of Bridie’s first London success shows 
a continuing staleness. It is not every timid Tobias who has an 
archangel at hand to teach him courage in dealing with ferocious 
fishes and bandits and the gorgeous girls of Ecbatana, and Bridie’s 
tale of the lucky one is lively enough in its kindly way. But it calls 
for lively playing from everyone if it is not to become a repetitive 
bore half-way through, and liveliness was missing from all the 
performances save three, as it was from Judith Furse’s production. 
The Archangel (Anthony: Nicholls).has it all his own way, which is 


-natural in archangels no doubt but- is not quite the effect Bridie 


intended, one feels. Harold Kasket as Raguel and Maxine Audley 
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as his daughter Sara, the beloved of ‘* Stinker ’’ Asmoday—who, 
you may remember, is shot down in flames over Egypt by Raphael 
on Sara’s eighth, and finally successful, wedding night—provide, 
with Mr. Nicholls, a little of the looked-for liveliness. The others 
choose their respective lines and drone along them monotonously. 
The play falls apart, having no centre to hold it together, and the 
third act seems even longer than one had expected. 
IAIN HAMILTON, 


The Man with Expensive Tastes. 
Denham. (Vaudeville.) 


WHEN a lesser amateur society puts on a play of merit and fails, 
criticism is moderated by the artistic integrity of the attempt. But 
when the theatrical profession gives a crime play in the West End of 
London, it is reasonable to demand that the two principal motives, the 
provision of entertainment and the reaping of profit, should be 
served by technical competence. Higher artistic integrity need 
not be involyed—one does not expect the quality of Mr. Graham 
Greene in every thriller one reads—but if professional integrity is 
lacking criticism must be expected. 

This is an inept play, inexpertly produced and incompetently 
performed. The basic idea, neither better nor worse than that of 
most acceptable crime stories, is rendered absurd by the authors’ 
inability to tell their story with any degree of credibility. It con- 
cerns an expert in calligraphy who, having expensive tastes, has 
become forger-in-chief to a conventional Big Five of international 
crime. He does his forging under self-hypnosis, and when at a 
critical moment his hand is injured he is compelled by the Master 
Mind, a M. Onyx disguised as a C. of E. Canon, to hypnotise his 
pretty stupid daughter into doing the job for him. After which 
M. Onyx, for no good reason, pulls a gun on him and is knifed by an 
orphaned Corsican charmer with a Central European accent who is 
there solely for this purpose. By now an incredibly stupid American 
detective has fallen headlong over the truth, but he lets the forger 
off because he had loved and lost the pretty stupid daughter. And 
sO on. 

The only interest of this play is, Why? Why brought to our notice? 
The least competent of editors could, for a fiver, have removed 
twenty glaring absurdities from the plot in half a day. The pro- 
ducer must have seen these faults; why then emphasise them by a 
count of one-two between players’ speeches? The actors must have 
realised there was not one real character written in. Why then, 
having accepted the parts did they not play with some attempt at 
the panache which Mr. Philip Stainton used with effect? 


D. M. 


Py Edward Percy and Lilian 





Reven ge 


Once in a meadow, under a strong sun 

I played, high on the slope of buttercups; 
Unarmed sentinel, waiting to give word 

When enemy horsemen rounded the wood, 

And then, fierce general, to lead the rush, 
Leaping the boulders of the green hummocks, 
On foot among the chargers. But merciful, 

I forbade slaughter, restored the broken swords, 
And marched away leading a doubled host, 
And willed the trampled grass bloodless again. 


Just now, in a dream, I gained the meadow’s brim, 
Heading tired columns to your defence 

Against the danger I had guessed for you. 

Down to the wood the yellow-dotted grass 

Ran without a sign, unmarked by you; 

All fields anywhere unmarked by you. 

Far off a wash of smoke faded to air, 

The image of your burning and departure. 


Not in the slipping spirals of the brain, 

But in the real meadow is my answer: 

What sour ghost, the bigot of one battle, 

Could not forgive my version, but conspired 

To fleer my infant clemency with murder? 
What marvel is this of human malice, that waits 
Twenty years to end its shabby feud, 

Then is content with a few unreal seconds? 


If it is human, if it is ended. 
KINGSLEY AMIS, 


1933. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Tae quarry floor is alntost overgrown with fine grass and the place 
is a suntrap with the rock walls becoming hot in the afternoon, 
I sat there watching men working in the fields on the other side of 
the valley and, while I was watching, a small stone dropped behind 
me. I looked up and saw a rabbit scurrying along a ledge. It took 
shelter in a gorse bush about twenty feet from the ground, but after 
a while it moved again and eventually gained the lower ground and 
a clump of weeds. In a few minutes it deserted the weeds and 
bolted across the road, going through the sheepwire and vanishing 
among ferns. It had had quite an adventure up along the top of 
the quarry. I glanced at the way it had come from the grass at the 
top, down the earth layer, past the bank of ling and on over the 
dizzy cavern where the cliff had been undermined. Something had 
started it on that dangerous journey where to turn back might have 
been fatal. Perhaps, unlike myself, it did not suffer from vertigo, a 
weakness that kept me on a cliff for an hour when | climbed in search 
of seabirds’ eggs in my boyhood. 

Fish for Breakfast. 

I am fond of fish and particularly I enjoy eating fish of my own 
catching. These are usually trout, perch and pike. Trout must be 
done in butter, covered with greaseproof paper and baked in a 
casserole. I like perch fried. The flavour of a perch is sometimes 
said to equal that of a trout, but a perch can only be compared 
to a trout when it is fresh. For this reason perch fishermen have 
been known to take stoves and frying pans to the waterside. My 
enthusiasm for angling being a little greater than my enthusiasm for 
eating fish, I have never quite reached the point where I made prepara- 
tions for eating my fish before I caught them. At the weekend I 
caught a perch worthy of the frying pan, a plump dandy, hump- 
backed, barred, and coloured that graduated green from olive to 
the shade of fresh young moss. Eating the perch at breakfast on 
Sunday, I thought it as tasty as any trout I had ever had and I wondered 
about a portable charcoal stove that would enable me to cook with 
one hand while I fished with the other, thus enabling me to indulge 
two of my greatest pleasures. 


Marsh at Dusk. 

Night was coming down over the marsh. Three or four gulls passed 
silently above me and far away a bird rose by a clump of dead 
trees and perched on a branch of one of them, so that for a little 
while I could see him against the sky. The ground heaved under 
my feet and I could smell the sour breath of the bog that escaped 
at the pressure of my tread. A moth fluttered into my face and 
fluttered away again, leaving me blinking and stumbling among clumps 
of round rushes. I began to wish that I had started for home sooner, 
for I had a drain to cross and was not too sure of my path. When 
I came to the drain the water was like ink. One foot got wet, but 
once I was safely across I found a ridge of stones and followed it 
to firmer ground, where all that stood between me and the road was 
a strand or two of barbed wire stretching between alder trees. The 
fence sagged and | floundered in soft black earth but in a minute I 
was on the road, clattering along to make up for lost time and not 
a little relieved that the marsh was behind me. 


The Potting Shed. 

A potting shed js a place of great interest to me and the one at 
the cottage is an old one, full of things put on one side by gardeners 
who have gone. Under the slates and along the top of walls one 
comes upon the heads of hoes, balls of twine encased in cobweb, 
ancient seed packets and catalogues, cleats and padlocks and other 
things the exact use of which becomes an intriguing mystery. Under 
the benches are boxes of broken pot and mounds of bonemeal and 
broken turf, and it is most obvious that a working gardener is a 
frugal man who puts a thing away for tomorrow and the day after. 
One man who worked in the shed preserved an enormous iron doorkey 
which he had no doubt unearthed in the garden, and perhaps the 
same man put aside the silhouette of a cat used to scare birds from 
a seedbed, but I have found no lock big enough for the key and 
the silhouette would make a cat laugh and probably the birds as well. 


Black Currants. 

Black currants have cropped well in this district but our own crop 
was small because the rather old bushes were too ruthlessly pruned 
last summer. “orrect pruning is the removal of the old shoots from 
the point of sprouting of strong new shoots, since the black currant 
fruits mainly on new wood. All weak shoots should be removed 
completely because they scem to persist in a weak growth even when 
the rest of the tree is gaining strength after a season of heavy crop. 
Anxious to remove as much as possible of the old wood at ground 
level last summer, I over-pruned and found my mistake too late. 

IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 178 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


The usual prize was offered for an extract from a love scene in a 
play set against the background of one of the following: the United 
Nations Headquarters, a Home Office Approved School, the office of 
aliterary weekly, a Civil Defence Training Centre, the Stock Exchange, 
the Athenaeum, the College of Arms, or a Trade Union Annual 


Conference. 


Smallish but good quality entry. The final short list was ten 
strong and it was with reluctance that I had to reject Eric Swainson, 
Findlay P. Murdoch, R. Kennard Davis, J. J. Brown, Granville 
Garley, J. P. Mullarky, and Miss M. Chisholm. 


Few attempted the UNO Headquarters, the Civil Defence Centre 
orthe Athenaeum. D. P. Barritt was amusing on the Stock Exchange, 
but his entry was not in dramatic form, so had to be disqualified. 
The literary weekly, besides being the most popular subject, produced 
some of the best and most subtle pieces. The Approved School and 
T.U. Conference were not far behind, and I wish there were space to 

int the entries of Eric Swainson and J. P. Mullarky. Findlay P. 
Murdoch deserves quotation (The Amalgamated School Teachers’ 
Trade Union) : 


Of course I’d like to marry you, but think what the other 

Winchester masters’ wives would say when they heard my 

accent and.... 

Gerorrrey : Genetics, my love, are far more important than phonetics. 
The report must of necessity be brief to leave room for the prize- 

winners—John Ringrose, W. D. Gilmour and Frances Collingwood, 

whom I recommend for equal shares. 


Mary : 


PRIZES 
(JOHN RINGROSE) 


Scene : The College of Heralds. 

(A beautiful young assistant is idly tracing a descent with one finger. 
An aged King of Arms, realising they are alone, emerges from behind a 
genealogical table.) 


K. or A. (Coming forward): Miss Higgs, may I presume to raise a 
personal matter with you ? 

Miss HicGs (waking up): Yeah ? 

K. oF A. Is it true that you are pursuing a Poursuivant ? 

Miss Hiccs : Oh ! 

K. oF A. (Desperately): It is of no use. He loves another. He has 
fallen for a pretty face ina Bluemantle. Ah, but if you 
could turn your thoughts on another bearing. 

Miss HicGs : What are you saying ? 

K. of A.: Miss Higgs, I know I’m an ordinary, perhaps a little cross, 
and my hair is argent: but my heart is charged with or 
and my feelings are proper. My pallet is empty—fillet 
and endorse my happiness: quarter your arms on mine 
and become my better half. 

Miss Hiccs : Sir Walter, you are too old. I could never bear your arms. 

K. or A.: Then let me at least be your supporter. 

Miss HicGs : Oh no, no, no! That bend’s too sinister. Fret some 
other field with your attentions. I’m off to the bar. 

(Exit.) 


(W. D. GiLmour) 


Scene : The Offices of the Spxctxtxr. 


(A reviewer and a secretary are drinking elderberry wine kindly provided 
by Ixx Nxxil.) 
Sue: Oh darling ! I love you so very very much. 
He: You are inclined to hyperbole. The dialogue is rather forced. 
Sue: But I do. 
He: This reiteration of well-worn clichés. 
Sue : Sometimes I think you’re horrid. 
He: That’s better, but a little dated perhaps. (Aside) But how I love 
her ; and what an ankle ! 
Sue : What shall we do ? 
He: Always seeking release in action. 
SHE: We can’t just sit here talking. 
He: Why not? Conversation is a lost art, so it is quite permissible 
for me to practise it. 
Sue: Look ! I’ve thought of a lovely game. 
He: Nothing to do with me. Try Mallalieu. 
Sue: I’ve got all last week’s crosswords. 
He: Got, got, got !! Can’t you say anything else ? 
SHE: I'm splitting them into two piles—there’s yours. 
He: And what am I supposed to do with them ? 
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Sue: He loves me, he loves me not, he loves me, he loves me not.... 
He: She loves me, she loves me not, she loves me, she.... 
SHE: He loves me ! 
He: She loves me! (They kiss.) 
(The crossword puzzle is an agreeable entertainment.) 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) * 
Scene : Decontamination Shed in a Civil Defence Training Centre. 


(Enter L. man and woman bearing stretcher upon which lies a figure so 
bandaged it might be either sex.) 


HeE (dropping his end of stretcher): At last we are alone! 
SHE (dropping hers) : Darling. 
They embrace. After some moments they disengage.) 
SHE: When did you first know you loved me ? 
HE: ao day you turned down. your gas-mask issue because it was too 
arge. 
SHE : I don’t understand. 
He: Ah! It was then I became aware of a desperate desire to don that 
mask myself just because your sweet breath had once blown into it. 
Sue (enchanted) : And did you ? 
He: Yes. I managed to persuade the officer-in-charge to let me have it 
instead of my own. It was pure bliss ! 
SHE: Beloved, how sweet youare ! But did it fit ? 
HE: No, it nipped me something cruel, but what did I care ? 
(They embrace again.) 
He: How your heart races against my own ! 
Sue: That isn’t my heart, it’s my radio-activity detector. 
always upsets it. 
MUFFLED Voice (from stretcher): How much longer must I wait to be 
decontaminated ? 
(Actually he or she has to wait till the curtain falls.) 


Emotion 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 181 

Set by Edward Blishen 

An anthology of cricket verse has recently been published. But why 
should all the songs be sung of outdoor games and the humbler thrills 
of the parlour be ignored? To redress the balance readers are asked 
to fake items (by the well-known or Anon) for an anthology of verse 
celebrating the minor indoor games from Snakes and Ladders down- 
wards. A prize of £5 (which may be divided) will be awarded. Limit 
sixteen lines. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C:1, in envelopes marked ‘‘Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than August 11th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of August 2\st. 





The Spectator, July 30th, 1853 


TurkEeY.—The Sublime Porte has protested against the Russian occupa- 
tion of Moldavia and Wallachia, in a very able state paper, issued 
on the 14th July from the Foreign Office at Constantinople. 

The Porte declares that it has learned with pain and surprise, the 

passage of the Pruth and the occupation of an integral part of its 
empire by Russian troops. “It is difficult to reconcile such an 
aggression with the pacific declarations and friendly assurances which 
the Cabinet of St, Petersburg has so often reiterated”; and “ still moré 
difficult for it not to be astonished at an operation which strikes 
at the principles established by the treaty of 1841.” Prince 
Menschikoff’s first negotiations, were confined to the question of the 
Holy Places; and that question received a solution satisfactory to 
all the parties interested. After this, the Prince made demands which, 
if admitted, would have struck a grievous blow at the interests of the 
empire. 
Russia.—Few facts cross the frontiers of Russia; but we learn that 
the Baltic fleet, of thirty-seven sail, has been twice inspected of late 
by the Crown Prince of Russia, and that one division has been 
ordered to cruise in the Gulf of Finland. There is also talk, with 
what truth it is impossible to say, of a Russian corps d’armée, 30,000 
strong, having been ordered to take up a position in Finland. 

The Moldo-Wallachian provinces were, at the latest dates, occupied 
by about 80,000 men of all arms; the fortification of the posts con- 
tinued; and the Russian general had organized a diplomatic chancelry, 
under M. de Kotzebue. We have already accounts of the oppression 
exercised by the Russians over the native population, in compelling 
them to assist the movements of the army. 

It seems now pretty well established that the Russians have assumed 
the management of the post-office in the Principalities; and that the 
Generals take precedence, as Lieutenants of the Emperor, over the 
Hospodars as Viceroys of the Sultan. Troops continue to enter 


Bessarabia and the Crimea; and Russian cruisers watch the mouths of 
the Bosphorous, at a respectable distance. 
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A Cambridge Childhood 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


Gwen Raverat’s enchanting book, Peridd Piece, which 

everyone has been reading. Though I am by a good many 
years her elder we had the same sort of childhood in the same 
university surroundings and with the same uncles and aunts. 
And yet, as I have been reflecting, how different! Mine 
was largely spent in worshipping and secretly impersonating 
eminent Blues and I doubt if she had ever heard of Fenner’s. 
To have lived at Cambridge as a small boy is to have 
memories of the giants far older than one is entitled to for 
one’s years, compared with which undergraduate memories 
are quite modern. Lord Hawke as captain of the Eleven (I 
can still see with reverent eyes notices in the shop windows, 
signed M. B. Hawke); Cobbold and A. M. Walters playing 
on Parker’s Piece; F. I. Pitman stroking the boat to victory 
after being over two lengths behind at Barnes Bridge; H. C. L. 
Tindall (whom I was afterwards to know so well as the beloved 
Parson Tindall at Rye) running at Fenner’s—these are names 
going a long way back—to the middle ‘eighties—and to recall 
them rather befits an octogenarian. 

I suppose I was a confirmed dry-bob even then, since the 
river plays but little part in my memories. It was certainly 
pleasant to walk down the tow-path with my father, watching 
the boats and their galloping coaches. It was pleasant also 
to go to the May Races, but that was rather as a picnic or a 
lark with the scramble to get away as soon as the last boat had 

assed, and the drama of the lock on Midsummer Common. 
t was in no sense a solemnity calling for serious patriotic 
fervour. I have no recollection of hating Jesus and Trinity 
Hall because they refused to be bumped by my father’s First 
Trinity, though there is no fiercer and more unashamed 
partisan than I. Yet there must have been a short time when 
I abandoned these narrow views. In 1888 and 1889 Cambridge 
had two famous boats; the same eight oarsmen, though with a 
different cox, rowed each year and somebody had christened 
them “The Lightning Crew.” My mature judgment rejects 
this as rather shoddy, but I fear the embryo sporting journalist 
in me then deemed it romantic. In an old album, full of 
cherished aunts and whiskered uncles, is a photograph of 
that crew which I must have bought in Messrs. Shearns’ shop 
with my own money—nine sleek heads each enclosed in its 
own little circlet. I wonder what I should have thought, had 
I known that in the distant future | should be cross-examined, 
very gently, by No. 7 in that illustrious boat. Would the 
honour or the terror have predominated ? 

My first cricket match at Fenner’s was the University v. A. J. 
Webbe’s eleven. I have looked up the scores in Mr. W. J. 
Ford’s book on Cambridge Cricket, but it was unnecessary. 
My hero for a long time afterwards (I had never heard of 
him before) was J. A. Turner, who made 109 not out for the 
University. He used to play for Leicestershire and once or 
twice, I think, for the Gentlemen, and was a good cricketer. 
It was a little unkind of Mr. Ford to rub it in that the 109 
was exactly half his season’s total. There was a tragedy that 
a little damped my happiness. There was playing for 
Cambridge a football hero, Tinsley Lindley, a forward second 
only to Cobbold. The Cambridge Association side in those 
days bristled with internationals and they murdered Oxford 
by five goals to nothing. Lindley had in addition the rather 
sinister charm of playing for Notts Forest, even as another 
great one, Spilsbury, played for Derby County, and the 
Midlands and North must always sound dark and terrible in 
Southern ears. I prayed earnestly for him but he was bowled 
first ball. He seemed to have stopped it and then it rolled 
inexorably on to his wicket. I did not positively weep as I 
had done when an odious Richmond forward dropped a goal 
in the last minute to beat the University, but it was a blow. 


if HAVE deliberately stolen the second title of my cousin 


Another fell the next summer when C. L. Thornton brought 
the team. Again I was taken and this time saw a rout, 
Cambridge all out to Chatterton and Crossland for 84, 
Crossland was very fast; the newspapers said his action was 
doubtful; I said he shied and cheated. He will always be for 
me the fastest bowler I ever saw, for the first impression jis 
the deepest. Similarly an obscure clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, will always seem the longest driver I ever saw. The 
first time I ever went to the Cambridge golf course on Coldham 
Common Mr. Jones hit a ball which vanished into the fog— 
I have no reason to believe he could play golf at all, but his 
ball never came to earth and may be flying still. At any rate 
Crossland did not get out the godlike Turner. He was stumped 
off Chatterton and no doubt the umpire cheated. Next day 
Cambridge had a glorious resurrection; they hit Crossland all 
over the field and Turner made 174, but I was not there. 
Perhaps there were lessons; at any rate my eyes did not behold 
the glory. I did see the Australians, but Spofforth, the Demon, 
did not play and it was rather dull. In the evening I saw 
some of them escorted down the river to the May Races. They 
were ordinary beings in ordinary clothes with walking sticks, 
a rather disillusioning spectacle. 

Of the University sports, likewise at Fenner’s, I remember 
clearly only another tragedy, the defeat of Tindall in the 
hundred. He was beaten by one Fardell and it was the surest 
“draw” in after years to ask him about it. For one thing 
Fardell, otherwise a blameless Canon in the Church of England, 
had scandalously beaten the pistol and for another the Parson 
had had an unchristian revenge on him against Oxford. It 
was always Tindall that I impersonated in the lonely sprints 
of my hidden life, but very often I was still more secretly some 
hero of my own invention whose name I still remember but 
would die rather than reveal. 1 was a solitary little boy and 
pretending was my great resource. I know that children 
play games of pretending together but I believe the absolute 
of poignancy is to be found in pretending all by oneself. The 
lonely player can strut and plume himself under no eyes but 
his Maker’s with an air susceptible to the lightest breath of 
mockery. My theatre was my Grandmother’s lawn with high 
jumping poles and some flights of hurdles and between them 
the football field with real Rugby posts made by a kind 
gardener. I played soccer at my day school but the unknown 
rugger was the more romantic. “I have been Tom Jones,” 
said David Copperfield, “for a week together.” So have I 
been M. M. Duncan of Fettes and Clare, of course in Fettesian- 
Lorettonian red stockings, dodging and corkscrewing his way 
through adversaries who naturally could not lay a hand on 
him till he grounded the ball between the posts and then 
kicked the ensuing goal. E. B. Brutton, too, would sometimes 
score after a terrific race for the corner flag under the branches 
of the plane tree, but Duncan was my favourite part and some 
fifty years later I met him and had the pleasure of telling him 
so. 

At this point somebody may ask about golf. Did that form 
part of the drama? I think not. No doubt to enact Willie 
Fernie, my earliest idol, was tempting, but it would have been 
in old Mr. George Glennie’s words, “ No gowf at a’, jist 
monkey’s tricks.” The holes were there on the lawn, but 
they must be played in my own proper person. I had no 
doubt that Longfellow meant to write “Golf is real, golf is 
earnest” and that the misprint “life” somehow crept in. 
There were once two small boys who played at soldiers and 
devised a fraudulent measuring-tape whereby the officer should 
be six feet high and the private five feet nine inches. Such 
childish pretences might do for any other game but not for 
golf. That was serious. 
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LETTERS TO 


. 
Privilege in Education 

Sir,.—This letter comes from someone who was expensively educated 
and did not like it. Privileged adolescents get better physical accom- 
modation for games, gymnastics, rowing, swimming, etc., but often 
not enough of this to compensate for a world of make-believe, discon- 
nected from any people and goings-on which one could observe or 
hear about from the world outside. In that case four years’ imprison- 
ment is a dismal prospect at age fourteen; a two year prospect 
would be much more endurable, if at age sixteen, say, or seventeen, 
the boy has an acknowledged right to choose within wide limits what 
class of person he wishes to imitate; and if his choice is to start 
working on a farm, or on a ship, to carry with him the good wishes 
of his friends, rather than the whines and groans of disappointed 
relatives and schoolmasters. 

Experience of unwanted priorities sets one wondering whether para- 
dise, if one ever gets there, will be disappointing. Griisse mir Walhall, 
sang Siegmund in Wagner's opera, and most listeners will echo the 
last words about him in the play, du zeugtest ein edles Geschlecht. 
And if Siegmund is not good enough, there are other precedents for 
reluctance to accept selective privilege, and never mind if Dante or 
anyone else says that a refusal is per viltate. The bossing of children 
by adults is beneficial for a time after it has ceased to be necessary: 
but age sixteen ought to have a large share of the freedoms, still 
quite wide, which conditions of life in this country can offer. 

School routine is by necessity rather narrowly specialised. The 
schoolmaster’s job is to pump as much knowledge as possible on 
particular subjects into his pupil’s memories. Receptiveness varies 
from pupil to pupil; but in general, more can be absorbed in seven 
years than in five: and the more industrious the pupil, the more 
reluctant are his schoolmasters, and often his parents, to let him try 
something else. But most boys would be well advised to vary their 
experiences before they decide what shall be the purpose of their 
principal effort. If parents have spent a lot of their own money in 
committing a son to a particular kind of upbringing, they may be 
more reluctant to change it than if it is a free issue. The menace of 
indoctrination can be exaggerated. Behaviour is a dog who will often 
obey you: but thought is a roaming tom-cat, difficult to catch, and 
contemptuous of discipline.—Yours faithfully, Epwarp PEASE. 

Guisborough. 


Sik,—Although one may state a case for uniformity in educational 
facilities, where do the Labour Party suggest that uniformity should 
stop? What effect do they think the measures they suggest will have 
gn the ambitious, the more gifted and perhaps those with the keenest 
feelings of responsibility? 1 suggest that in this matter they have 
forgotten three things which are important to the individual and the 
nation. These are incentives, personal freedom and the pursuit and 
development of the highest and best, by which standards are set. 

If men are diligent in their business it is not only for themselves 
but for those dependent on them; at least we are taught that this 
is one of the best motives for their exertions. As long as society 
is ready to reward superior effort by superior reward, a principle 
accepted even in Communist countries, it seems likely that those 
deserving such reward will consider it inadequate if the manner of its 
disposal is limited. As they see it, it may cease to be any reward at all. 

What would be the reaction of Labour (which is possibly too high 
principled to bother about votes), if an overwhelming: case were made 
on medical grounds to stop smoking and to exact a tax to cover the 
lost revenue and apportion it to research or the ballet? Such a 
case could be stated, but it would be as presumptuous and as silly as 
the attempt, made in envy, to prevent me from getting my son the 
best schooling I can. Why should I work if none of the things I 
prefer remain available ? 

In the times when the great patrons, persons, with taste and money, 
supported the arts, they flourished as never before and perhaps better 
than they ever will again. The few who can still recognise and 
support the best, in whatever field, are surely rendering a service to 
the community while satisfying a laudable ambition and taking a 
reward to which they are fully entitled, unless incentives mean nothing. 
They put more into the pot than they take out.—Yours faithfully, 

22 The Avenue, Hitchin, Herts. G. C. PETHER. 


Sir,—The two articles on this subject interested me greatly, sincerely 
written as they obviously were, yet, as in a Test Match, the first to bat 
had a decided advantage, with the result that the reply became almost 
an apologia. Perhaps it was unfortunate that one should be labelled 
Socialist and the other Tory, because that immediately suggests 
partisanship. 1 should like to. make two specific points: 

1. What is education? Surely not book learning and such like 
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in a school, but impressions accumulated in the home and environment 
from the earliest and most impressionable years, added to later by the 
new influence of a communal existence. 

2. Much has been said of the taught but little of the teacher! 
It is here, in my view, that the real weakness of our established 
educational system exists. How can a teacher who has been himself 
indifferently educated beneiit even the most alert pupil ? 

In the future, as in the past, the best schools will always attract 
the most ambitious and vocational teacher. So, inevitably, certaim 
boys will be ten yards. ahead of the others in their chosen career.— 
Yours faithfully, James K. SLATER. 

7 Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


Sir,—Mr. Angus Maude condemns the destruction of the public and 
preparatory schools—* something of great value which could never 
be replaced”—as an act of folly; yet he appears to regard their 
demise, through economic causes, with composure since, in such 
circumstances, he “would not fight to: preserve them.” But if they 
are of great value should they not be preserved, even at public 
expense if necessary? The Labour argument, he states, “ amounts 
to no more than the proposition that nobody should be allowed to 
buy education above the average standards ...” But is not this 
another way of saying that education above the average standards 
should be the privilege of those children only who are most likely 
to benefit from it? If so, is there anything to be said against such 
a proposition? Surely the most sensible policy would be to preserve 
the grammar, public and preparatory schools, but to subsidise the 
education in these schools of those children, most likely to benefit 
from higher standards of education and training, whose paregts are 
too poor to pay the fees? Would not such subsidies be far more 
justifiable than the present food subsidies, since they would ensure 
that no talent, “whose development is essential to the nation's 
economic survival,” is wasted; whereas food subsidies merely mask 
the real cost of food and encourage waste of money on non-essentials ? 
Is not reform rather than destruction needed; and should not the 
aim of reform be the gradual replacement of the present system, 
under which the best education is available to those children whose 
parents can afford to pay for it, by a system under which it would 
be available to the most gifted children, irrespective of their parents’ 
ability to pay ?—Yours faithfully, Lieut-Col. H. R. PEeLry. 
5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, S,W.3. 


Norman Douglas 


Sir,—In Miss Sylva Norman’s most friendly review of my book, 
Norman Douglas: A Pictorial Record, she comments on the fact that 
I give Norman Douglas's birthplace as Austria, whereas The Times 
obituary said he was born in Scotland. Norman Douglas’s biblio- 
grapher, Mr. Cecil Woolf, has sent me the following extract from 
a letter written by the Keeper of the Town Archives, Bregenz: 
“George Norman Douglas was born, according to the Birth 
Registration of the Evangelical Community of Bregenz, page 24, 
No. 71, at eleven o’clock p.m. on 8th December, 1868, at 
* Falkenhorst,’ Thuringia.” 
—Yours faithfully, CONSTANTINE FitzGiBBon. 
Sacombs Ash, Allen’s Green, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


Competitive Television 


Sir,—Mr. Gilbert Longden’s reference to the advertising profession's 
code of ethics for users of competitive television, particularly stringent 
where children’s programmes are concerned, is timely. Too many 
people believe (a) that the majority of American commercial pro- 
grammes are in bad taste and (b) that what happens in that country 
will surely happen here. 

Both are misconceptions. Of course there are bad programmes in 


‘America, but by and large the standard is far higher than some 


ill-intentioned people here would believe. British competitive stations 
intend evolving their own particular approach that may borrow from 
American technique but will never depend upon it, in the same way 
as the best types of British film reflect strictly our own way of life. 
The safeguards enumerated in the code will ensure that either 
stations present material in the best of taste or lose their licences. 
It is to correct the many, many false beliefs current in the country, 
of which the above are but two, that this Association has been formed 
under the presidency of the Earl of Derby. We would be glad to 
hear from those sympathetic to our cause or who would like to know 
more about our case.—Yours faithfully, RONALD SIMMS, 


Secretary, Popular Television Association. 
78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
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Buddhism 


Sin—No one with any interest if Comparative Religion would 
minimise the very great contribution made by the teaching of 
Gautama,-the Buddha. One of the first steps in that study is to 
reject the Jewish idea of the Christian message as an isolated act of 
Divine intervention in Jewish history, and to realise that the Christian 
message is the crown and fulfilment of the strivings after Truth of the 
human race. The teaching of Christ owes much to the Jewish tradition; 
it also owes much to Stoicism and Buddhism. But it adds something 
new to each one of them. 

The main concept which is absent in Buddhism but present in 
Christianity is the teaching of re-birth. Human conceit looks on man 
as the centre of the universe and on this earth, man’s habitation, as 
of special importance. In fact, the idea of a geocentric universe was 
accepted by western thought for 1,400 years, and was only exploded 
a few hundred years ago at the time of the Renaissance. There is 
a subtle but tenacious link between the ideas of a geocentric, and an 
egocentric universe. This fallacy, so firmly and deeply rooted in 
human conceit, seems to be the foundation of the idea that the 
All-Mind is so limited that It can think of nothing better than 
recurring lives on this tiny planet. Such an idea implies a crippling 
limitation on the conception of an Infinite God. The conception of an 
Infinite Deity, All-Wise, All-Powerful, “ Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless 
round of circling planets singing on their way,” is too stupendous for 
our finite minds to grasp. This conception is terrifying and appalling 
until we learn the Christian message that the greater includes the less: 
that one aspect of this Infinite Deity is a warm personality, who is 
just as interested in the infinitely small as in the infinitely great. 

Mr. Humphreys makes one serious error in his eloquent exposition. 
“Alone among the great ‘religions’ [Buddhism] has no fear of 
science .. . nor is it fearful of psychology.” He does put “ religions ” 
into inverted commas so perhaps, in relation to Christianity, he refers 
to the shackles of dogma with which orthodox Christianity has bound 
itself, since the teaching of Our Lord has nothing to fear from science 
or psychology. The stronger the light that is focused onto the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, the more vivid and flawless do they appear. 


So much for the theory of Comparative Religion; but as an engineer 
it is the opposite aspect that appeals to me most. My principal concern 
has to be how theories work out in practice. Theory cannot be 
neglected; it is a necessary and invaluable prop and stay; but the 
supreme test of theory is—does it work ? Twenty years’ experience 
in India has brought me in touch with Buddhism, Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism and, from this point of view, it seems abundantly 
clear that the supreme virtue of the teachings of Jesus Christ is in 
their practical reaction on this world of ours.—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. CLOUGH. 


Normanswood, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


The Press Council 


§ir,—Re your comments on the Press Council and the Daily Mirror, 
you will have noticed that the Daily Mirror did have something to 
say, on Thursday. One of its remarks was: “The Mirror was 
‘condemned’ by representatives of rival (and less successful) news- 
papers.” The possibility of seeing it that way is surely a disadvantage 
of having no lay members on the Council ?—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. WARD. 
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The Way of Michael Scott 


Sir,—I am, I fear, rather late in writing to reply to C. J. Alport’s 
letter on the Way of Michael Scott, which appeared in your issue 
of June 19th. Nevertheless I should not like to see this letter go 
unanswered, and perhaps my address may serve as an excuse for 
the delay. 

Mr. Alport attacks Michael Scott’s doctrine of passive resistance 
on two grounds: firstly that it is anti-Christian, and secondly that its 
indirect results may be disastrous; that it may in fact drive its 
European opponents to greater excesses of repression than are at 
present practised. For such a state of affairs, says Mr. Alport, 
“Michael Scott . . . will bear a major responsibility.” This seems 
a most extraordinary argument; that a man who is pursuing in com- 
paratively moderate fashion a demand for reform should be responsible 
for the immoderation to which his enemies may give vent! This, 
incidentally, was exactly the argument used against the Reform Bill 
of 1832 by many who professed to support reform in theory, and by 
many others who found it a useful means of stifling protest against 
the iniquitous system of the time. But it is hardly likely to make much 
appeal to the millions of Africans who have everything to gain and 
increasingly little to lose. 

Mr. Alport, moreover, prefaces this indictment of passive resistance 
with the remark that such action is anti-Christian. He “can find no 
justification in the New Testament for identifying organised Christian 
effort with political nationalism.” Perhaps he can find there some 
justification for a state of affairs in which a minority of Europeans 
have usurped the right to rule the lives of a vastly larger number of 
Africans against the will of the latter. I personally can find ample 
justification in the New Testament for a course of action designed to 
secure the equality of man and to end racial discrimination. It is 
twisting the facts to say, as Mr. Alport does, that Michael Scott 
“aspires to bring about the domination of the white community by 
the black.” Any state of affairs in which the black community in 
Africa was not represented in the governing body in the same propor- 
tion as the white community would be completely unjust, and it is this 
state of affairs to which Michael Scott is trying to put an end. 

Surely of all things this is the most ridiculous, that in an age which 
has given us poison gas and the atomic bomb, Mau Mau and Malan, 
Mr. Alport should denounce as anti-Christian the only moderate and 
level-headed movement that either camp in Africa has yet produced. 
Mr. Alport would do well to consider the immense value of passive 
resistance in holding in check the more violent forms of protest to 
which nationalism has given rise in other countries.—Yours faithfully, 


A. R. P. FaIRvie. 
Accra, Gold Coast. 


Sir,—The Secretary of the United Central Africa Association in his 
letter in your last issue states that both political parties in England 
are pledged to reject the policy of self-government for the Africans. 
If this means a policy which would disenfranchise the white popu- 
lation no doubt he is correct; this would be the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa in reverse. 

Might I ask, however, whether Mr. Poole accepts the Rhodes 
declaration of equal rights for all civilised men? It is inevitable 
that, either by consent or by force, some day—however far distant— 
black voters in Central Africa will exceed white. Does he accept 
that this is the ultimate meaning of partnership, to be obtained by 
consent? This is, incidentally, the other way round from what has 
happened in West Africa. Clear answers on this point are difficult 
to obtain from Central Africa. Perhaps Mr. Poole would kindly 
oblige.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY MANDER. 

Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


Sir,—I am neither theologian nor politician, but I have for some 
time both felt deeply and read fairly extensively on this subject, and 
I cannot help feeling that Mr. Lane Poole’s letter may be dangerously 
misleading. He ignores completely the basic principle for which 
Michael Scott is fighting, namely the right of the African to an 
effective voice in the government of his own country. As I have 
understood him, Mr. Scott has never suggested self-government for 
the Africans—at least for a long time to come. He knows, better 
than most, that the African needs the white man. Many Africans 
are, we know, very much like children; but surely modern psychology 
has taught us, if nothing else, that it is a bad thing to impose on a 
child what it considers an injustice, with the “this is good for you” 
attitude of superiority. It is desirable to arrive at a solution that 
will be acceptable to both parent and child. 

Mr. Lane Poole seems to think that if a bishop and an archbishop 
as well have given their blessing to federation it is inconceivable 
that any good Christian should dare to oppose it—an obvious non 
sequitur. By most, even of those who disagree with him, Michael 
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Scott is accepted as a good Christian and a man of deep sincerity. 
At the worst they would consider him misguided. But it is to be 
feared that Mr. Poole takes a highly prejudiced view of people who 
do not see eye to eye with him, and he has judiciously forgotten, 
no doubt, that Jesus himself was a rebel against established authority. 

To return to Mr. Poole’s chief witness, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, I would suggest that, if federation takes place, it may well 
indeed fail disastrously, but that if, by some miracle, it does succeed 
gloriously, it can only be because Michael Scott and others of his 
way of thinking have instilled the African with the need to make 
his voice heard and with the power to do so through the medium 
of passive disobedience. For federation will only succeed if the 
African is given an effective share in the attempt to make it work. 

Or would Mr. Poole perhaps prefer another Mau Mau, which could 
be suppressed by force 7?—Yours faithfully, 


(Mrs.) KATHLEEN KNIGHT. 
Greyfriars, Kendal End Road, Barnt Green, Nr. Birmingham. 


The Company of Commonwealth Venturers 


Sim,.—Men and women throughout Britain and the Commonwealth 
are stirring to the powerful vision of a New Elizabethan Age. Her 
Majesty the Queen, in her address to Ex-Servicemen at their Coronation 
Parade, has clearly set our task before us: 

“Much depends on the strength of purpose that we can, in 
our daily lives, devote to the cause of peace. The power of the 
Commonwealth weighs mightily in the balance. All that we can 
do, both as individuals and collectively, to strengthen its spiritual 
and material forces helps us towards the goal of peace.” 

We cannot pursue this vision without great social and personal 
energy and the turning of our entire spiritual, moral, and material 
resources to the adventurous pursuit of new knowledge, new skills 
and new relationships. 

That those who share this belief may sustain one another in the 
several enterprises, we suggest that these divers men and women join 
together in a great Company of Commonwealth Venturers. Such a 
Company must be open to all men and women throughout the Common- 
wealth, and dedicated to replacing the present fading incentives of 
restriction, security and profit by the Elizabethan call of adventure, 
expansion and prestige. 

The Company’s immediate objects must be: 

(1) To bring the leaders of the spiritual faiths in the Commonwealth 
together in a Commonwealth Assembly so that they may marshal 
together the spiritual impulses and moral values of our diverse 
communities and especially forge a strong spiritual bond for 
Youth. 

(2) To promote, in the changed world economic conditions, a 
policy for Land and Food development. 

(3) To promote a common policy of economic development in the 
Commonwealth, securing the requisite capital investment, as far 
as possible, from our own sources. To support this policy of 
development of the Commonwealth, by the Commonwealth, for 
the Commonwealth, the Company will campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a Commonwealth Savings Board. 

(4) To encourage free development in the United Kingdom and 
the Commonwealth, and to liberate initiative from the restraint 
of bureaucratic controls. 

(5) To complement in every possible way the co-operation of the 
United Kingdom and Commonwaalth Governments by closer unity 
and understanding between their peoples. 

The Company will make it possible for the peoples of the Common- 
wealth to match the inspiring dedication of our Queen with an answer- 
ing pledge of our resources to a great ideal. 

Friends with whom I have discussed these aims have promised their 
adherence. They have already guaranteed a fund of over a quarter 
of a million pounds for the “ Company of Commonwealth Venturers,” 
providing that there is a reasonable public response to this initial 
call and to the individual appeals which will be going out from the 
Officers of the Company. It is the opinion of my friends that a 
million pounds would be the least sum of which this ideal is worthy, 
in subscriptions of every magnitude. The modest postal-order will be 
no less welcome than the £5,000 cheque. The challenge is not to 
the few and the task needs the help of a great concourse. I there- 
fore invite contributions and applications for membership, to be 
sent to me at the House of Commons, the former made out to The 
Company of Commonwealth Venturers and crossed National Provincial 
Bank. My appeal is to all who are willing to venture some measure 
of their time, resources and skill,in strengthening Britain and advancing 
the unity and prosperity of the Commonwealth.—Yours faithfully, 

Peter Baker, M.C., M.P. 

House of Commons. 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


NE of the earliest electronic 

devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “ electric eye ’’. 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
an¢d when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 





operate measuring, indicating 
or control instruments. With 
suitable photo-cathode materi- 
als and, if necessary, with the aid 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applica- 
tions of photocells are high- 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produced 
articles; inspecting for varia- 
tions in size or colour; control 
of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
devices in machines aad fur- 
maces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema projection 
equipment. 

Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con- 
stantly opening up new fields 
of application. 
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Books of the Week 





The New Machiavelli 


By JENNY NASMYTH 


are truly democratic. The people choose their rulers; 

and becausé® the rulers have to be chosen by the people 
they tend to be distinguished not so much by their capacity 
for ruling as by their capacity to persuade people to choose 
them. They have, as Burke said of the First Republic in 
France, to be “bidders at an auction of popularity.” And 
those who are prepared to bid highest are not necessarily the 
greatest connoisseurs. 

The miraculous thing, when all has been said and done in 
the democratic processes of election and government, is that 
sO many great statesmen have arrived at the seat of power. 
In the United States it is a peculiar miracle. In England, the 
people at least give themselves six hundred and twenty-five 
chances of choosing the right Prime Minister, but in America, 
they elect one man to be their Chief Executive, a man with 
more power for right or wrong than any Prime Minister; and 
they elect him on his performance during three months, from 
the end of July to the beginning of November, at the largest 
auction of popularity that is ever held anywhere. It is a 
totally, pathetically, and bathetically inappropriate way to set 
about it. But, as there is no such thing as an infallibly 
benevolent despot, it may be as good as any other way that 
has yet been devised. At all events it is, to the Englishman 
who does not have to endure it, an intensely romantic affair, 
and none has been more romantic than the Presidential 
election of 1952. For Mr. Stevenson won our hearts. More 
than Mr. Wilson who brought America into the First World 
War, more than Mr. Roosevelt who gave us Lend-Lease, more, 
in the end, than General Eisenhower who led our armies to 
victory in 1945, Adlai Stevenson became, in those three short 
months, a hero at the British breakfast table. By doing what ? 
By having greatness thrust upon him, in the first place, in 
opposition to his patently genuine desire to avoid it; by con- 
ducting a campaign which, even by British standards, which 
in this respect are more repressed than American, was a model 
of clarity, wisdom and democratic practice; by refusing to 
make any bids whatever in the auction of popularity; and 
by his wonderful intimacy with the more obscure works of 
the more famous Anglo-Saxon authors. If the truth was told, it 
might be that Mr. Stevenson acquired more English devotees 
by quoting Dr. Johnson to the American Legion and Bernard 
Shaw at Ypsilanti Whistle Stop than by telling the American 

ople the truth. But however it was done, he did it. So 
ong as Adlai Stevenson was running in the United States, he 
was sure of a landslide in Britain. 

+ 


But if he had been running here? Do the people ever 
like being told the truth, except about other people? The 
answer may be found in 1956. It was certainly not to 
be found in Mr. Stevenson’s defeat in 1952. For Mr. 
Eisenhower may have won for any number of reasons which 
had nothing or everything to do with Mr. Stevenson's cam- 
paign. He may have won because of the magic of his smile 
and the accumulated magic of his name. He may have won 
because the American electorate wanted a change, because they 
believed the Democrats were corrupted by being too long in 
office, because they liked the idea of Ike going to Korea and 
bringing the boys home. Or he may have won because he 
said what they wanted to hear, and Mr. Stevenson told them 
what he knew they ought to know. 

By those who are not interested in American elections, Mr. 
Stevenson’s speeches* should be read for their wit. There 
are not all that number of people, politicians apart, who could 


Te trouble with the Western democracies is that they 





* The Speeches of Adlai E. Stevenson. (Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 


tell the inhabitants of Hamtramck, Michigan, that “ action for 
action’s sake is the last resort of a mentally and morally 
exhausted mind.” When Mr. Eisenhower was standing on a 
platform in Wisconsin with his arm round Joe McCarthy, his 
political opponent was bound to take a crack at him. But 
what he actually said was “ You can tell the size of a man 
by the size of the thing that makes him mad,” and with one 
stroke of his wit, the political campaign recedes and one is 
left reflecting on all the little men who are made mad by little 
things. “Some of us,” he told the Volunteers for Stevenson 
Breakfast, “ worship in churches, some in synagogues, some on 
golf courses ””—and. there, in a sentence is the middle-class 
Sunday. Ghost written ? Perhaps, but it was a highly original 
ghost in the service of a highly exceptional man. 

Though Mr. Stevenson’s speeches may be read for their 
wit, they should really be read for their content and, above all, 
for their courage. To the armed services overseas, the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency said, “ What you 
all want to know is when you will climb on board the transport 
that will bring you home. The only honest answer to that 
is that when our allies become strong enough for their initial 
defense, most of you come home. And the only way to 
speed that day is to speed the arming of our friends.” He 
told the American Legion that “we are rapidly becoming a 
nation of veterans. If we were all to claim a special reward 
for our service, beyond that to which specific disability or 
sacrifice has created a just claim, who would be left to pay 
the bill? After all, we are Americans first and veterans 
second ...” At a Memorial Auditorium, in Kentucky, he 
devoted precisely nine sentences to explaining how his 
ancestors were connected with that State, and continued, 
“So, my fellow Kentuckians, I want to talk to you tonight 
about the war in Korea,” and did so, with the utmost serious- 
ness, for the rest of the evening. There was the occasion when 
Senator Nixon, between tearful appearances on television, 
accused Stevenson of complicity in the Hiss case. Stevenson 
was finally provoked; but even then, politics in the ordinary 
sense of the word made only the saddest and most fleeting 
of entries into his campaign. 

* 

If you read, you cannot help admiring. But you may 
also be tempted to wonder whether it was not all a fruitless 
effort, perhaps even a dangerous one. Elections, it is arguable, 
are not won that way and the only thing that matters is that 
the right man should win. But if you have these doubts you 
should then read Mr. Stevenson’s introduction to this selection 
of his speeches. The worst fate than can befall an honest 
man is to reach high office as the captive of his election 
promises, unless those promises represent what he intends to 
do when he gets there. Countless governments have fallen, 
countless wrongs been done and hearts been broken by 
politicians clipping their own wings on the hustings, forgetting 
that in office they will have to fly. And then there is another 
point. The leaders of a democracy often plead the electorate 
as the excuse for their failures and their follies. But if the 
politicians persist in treating the electorate as children, how 
shall the voters ever grow up? If democracy is to defeat 
totalitarianism without a war, elections will have to be won 
as Mr. Stevenson tried to win his. Unless the people are 
made aware both of the extent of and the limitations on their 
freedom of choice, they will not use it and therefore they will 
not value it. Nothing is so difficult to survive as disuse. 
“ Let’s talk sense to the American people. Peace is far more 
important than who wins this election. Whichever party wins, 
the American people must be suge to win.” The words were 
Stevenson’s, the place was Louisville, but the thought would 
be just as good in Paris, in Rome or in London. 
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The Mind of Coleridge 


Coleridge. The Clark Lectures, 1951-52. By Humphry House. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is difficult to form a comprehensive view of Coleridge. If we can 
mentally reconcile the critic of organic unity with the poet who 
achieved it spontaneously only half-a-dozen times, we need a much 
larger effort to jump the dislocation between his imagination and his 
life. Neither his thought nor his poetry nor his life is self-coherent. 
He is, as Mr. House says, ‘‘ one of the great * seminal minds’ of 
the nineteenth century.’’ His awareness of ** the streamy nature of 
association, which thinking curbs and rudders,’’ is essentially 
modern, and he is claimed as the ancestor of-Freud and Jung and 
Existentialism ; but his location of the source of evil in that stream is 
traditional, and indicates that subconscious complex of vision and 
guilt which inspires his poetry. At the moment in February, 1798, 
when he was planning, under the Miltonic burden of all-inclusiveness, 
hymns to the sun, moon and elements, and an epic on the origin of 
evil, he worked simultaneously on Frost at Midnight, Ode to France 
and The Ancient Mariner, none of which is closely connected with the 
other in feeling or style. And if we consider his life, which is within 
Mr. House’s present subject, we are appalled by the terrible physical 
suffering, his chronic rheumatism, fever, dysentery and boils. 

It is easy to forget that the opium was horribly necessary for him 
to carry on at all with his work. ‘* My sole sensuality was not to be 
in pain.’’ What a different note it is from the late-Victorian indul- 
gence in romantic dissipation. Combined with such suffering was 
the emotional torture of loving an unresponsive wife. If one ought 
not, as Lamb said, to pity Coleridge, one cannot despise him for his 
weakness, even his self-pity, in view of the fruit it bore through self- 
analysis. Mr. House’s tragic pity, in which admiration is balanced 
with horror, is appropriate. ‘*‘ Coleridge was a tortured, tearful, 
weak, self-humiliating sinner.’” He was also the poet and critic 
whose greatness remains unimpaired by his acknowledged faults. 

Mr. House partly ‘* unlabyrinths ’’ Coleridge by concentrating 
on the Notes which have not yet been published. Always in addressing 
the public—whether in the eighteenth-century pomp of the Ode to 
France, or the elevated tension of the Biographia, or the inflation of 
his short prefaces—Coleridge assumed a style that dressed up the 
natural body of his thought. ‘* Faced with any special occasion,*’ 
Mr. House remarks, ** he had to gather himself together out of the 
current stream and constitute himself afresh to meet the demand 
of the outside world upon him.’’ Is it surprising that his best poems, 
such as Frost at Midnight and Kubla Khan—he thought this only a 
psychological curiosity —should be his most private, and that his 
best prose should be the naked figures of his mind which he comided 
to his notebooks, now being edited by Miss Kathleen Coburn ? 
These notes, liberally quoted by Mr. House, enhance our affection 
and feeling for that mind. The Anima Poetae contained many errors 
which have caused confusion, and in particular Mr. House corrects 
the sense of the statement, ‘* Poetry gives most pleasure when only 
generally and not perfectly understood,’’ by quoting the first half 
of that sentence, which ran : ‘* When no criticism is pretended to, and 
the Mind in its simplicity gives itself up to a Poem as to a work 
of nature... .°’’ But the deepest satisfaction of the Notes comes 
from sentences like this : 

**The white rose of Eddy-foam, where the stream ran into a 
scooped or scolloped hollow of the Rock in its channel—this Shape, 
an exact white rose, was for ever overpowered by the Stream rushing 
down in upon it, and still obstinate in resurrection it spread up into the 
Scollop, by fits and starts, blossoming in a moment into a full Flower.”’ 

For half of these lectures Mr. House discusses closely the mind 
of Coleridge, approaching it through its various productions. But 
he does not study the criticism for its own sake, and this is a short- 
coming in what is otherwise the nearest thing to a short comprehen- 
sive survey. For the rest, the analysis and exegesis of the poems 
offered by Mr. House are particularly valuable because they are 
based on previous scholarship and ideas, as for instance those of 
Mr. Robert Penn Warren about The Ancient Mariner. It is useful 
to have the early text of Dejection : an Ode in an appendix, though 
for all its clarity and sometimes beautiful detail it does not make as 
forceful an impact as the much shorter published version. Also, 
Cowper is placed as a vital influence, particularly on Frost at Midnight 
—and yet what a profound crevasse opens*between this and The 
Task, though the poetic landscape on both sides has the same surface. 
Most impressive is the defence of Kubla Khan as a poem of supreme, 
and particularly organic, unity. ‘* Kubla Khan is a triumphant 
Positive statement of the potentialities of poetry.’’ After Mr. 
House’s analysis one cannot fail to perceive the unity between the 
first and second parts, but one can go further. Kubla Khan is not 
just ‘* a poem about the act of poetic creation ’’ ; rather it is the 
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greatest subconscious love-poem in the language. The damsel with 
a dulcimer, far from being a red herring, is the cause and source of 
the Xanadu imagery, and behind the pleasure-dome and the sacred 
river runs the single process of love which is ultimately traced to its 
source in the lines : 
** For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.’’ 

This is but one example of the ideas which Mr. House’s work may 
provoke, and since he is perfectly faithful to Coleridge, both as 
a whole and in minute detail, his study is solid ground on which 
to build the more airy structures that Coleridge’s work will always 
inspire. f RICHARD MuRPHY. 


Enduring France 


French Politics : the First Years of the Fourth Republic. By Dorothy 
Pickles. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 25s.) 


Introduction to French Local Government. By Brian Chapman. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


Tue recent French political crisis, unprecedented in its duration, giveS 
a particular interest to Mrs. Pickles’ latest work on French politics. 
It is true that it deals substantially only with the period from the 
liberation of France to the 1951 Election, but it was during those 
years that the main problems of the contemporary French situation 
revealed themselves ; and Mrs. Pickles’ careful and well-documented 
analysis is likely to be helpful for an understanding of all that may 
happen. 

Mrs. Pickles does not attempt to deal comprehensively with all 
that took place in France over those crucial years ; and the economic 
and social evolution of the country and even, to some extent, its 
foreign policy are subordinate, in her treatment, to the narrower field 
of parliamentary and electoral politics. For this treatment there is 
in the view both of the author and of the present reviewer ample 
justification. The problems faced by France, whether concerned 
with the relative stagnation of her domestic economy, with the trans- 
formation of her overseas Empire, or with her relations to foreign 
countries, aiising out of her diminished status in a world of giants, 
are all problems that can be formulated, and for which at least 
provisional solutions can be suggested. This was made clear from 
very different political quarters during the recent crisis, for instance 
by M. Mendés-France and M. Paul Reynaud. But as the failure of 
both of these statesmen to secure investiture as Prime Minister 
shows, these problems cannot be tackled because of the impossibility 
of securing a coherent political majority. Mrs. Pickles is not one 
of those superficial persons whc believe that the political difficulties 
which France faced could be solved by some simple nostrum such as 
a change in the electoral law. The multi-party system reflects with 
accuracy, on the whole, the genuine divisions that exist within French 
society. But, as Mrs. Pickles points out with greater cogency than 
previous writers, there is the additional difficulty that these divisions 
in French society are largely divisions over general philosophical, 
religious or social attitudes, and do not easily express themselves as 
clear political programmes between which genuine compromises 
might be worked out. In other words, quite apart from the fact 
that two important sections of French opinion are hostile and, in the 
case of the Communists, probably irredeemably hostile, to the very 
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structure of the French State, the so-called middle parties are alsg 
deeply divided ; and the two most considerable of them, the Socialists 
and the M.R.P., are subjected to a continuous external attraction 
which makes them very difficult partners indeed. To the elaboration 
of this thesis Mrs. Pickles brings a long and detailed experience of 
studying French politics, and, although her writing is admirably clear 
for its purpose, the book will probably appeal most to those who 
know most about the subject already. 

It is not on internal matters alone, that this tendency to think in 
exclusively theoretical terms has affected the course of French policy, 
Indeed, the most impressive chapter is the one entitled ‘* The Pursuit 
of Europe,’’ in which Mrs. Pickles very clearly illustrates the con- 
fusion of motive which has led France first to grandiose proposals for 
the surrender of national sovereignty, and now toa rapid retreat 
from them, as the realities of German rearmament disclose themselves, 
There has been, in fact, on the foreign scene as well as domestically, 
an attempt to by-pass the irresponsibility of the Parliament and the 
electorate. The Schuman Plan might for this reason, if for no other, 
well have been called ‘‘ the foreign Monnet Plan’’, but of course 
such expedients cannot, in the long run, be successful. As long as 
the French people are prepared to accept the natural prosperity and 
consequent resilience of their country as an excuse for making no 
major changes, it is hard to visualise more than a recurrence of the 
crises that have made the Fourth Republic so similar to the Third, 
but history suggests that prophecy is often wide of the mark ; and 
Mrs. Pickles is too cautious a student to venture on it. 

Mr. Chapman’s book is another British contribution to the under. 
standing of France, but one of a very different kind. It presents 
lucidly and convincingly for the English reader an aspect of French 
government which is often misunderstood through difficulties of 
fundamental concepts and of terminology. Mr. Chapman has 
taken a great deal of trouble, as one might expect from a book 
sponsored by the Institute of Public Administration, and his 
trouble has been well rewarded. Both the Department and the 
Commune in all its variety of size and importance and, finally, the great 
anomaly of Paris, are dealt with iucidly and sensibly ; and Mr, 
Chapman’s high opinion of almost all parts of the system other than 
the financial helps to indicate one possible explanation of the fact 
that the difficulties that Mrs. Pickles describes have not led France 
into worse straits than those in which she now finds herself. In 
Mr. Chapman’s words, ** The good work of responsible officials 
stationed throughout the country, each acting as a provincial viceroy, 
each deliberately intent upon the peaceful working of his Depart- 
ment, and each providing material on which to base policy, is in 
large part responsible for the fundamental stability of French life.’’ 
One’s only criticism is that Mr. Chapman, like some other products 
of the Oxford P.P.E. School, tends to overlook the necessity for 
historical depth in contemporary studies. MAX BELOFF, 


Cloistered 


A Time to Keep Silence. By Patrick Leigh Fermor. (Queen Anne 
Press. Limited Edition.) ; 
The Sign of Jonas. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter, 
18s.) 
A REVIEWER should admit at least some of his limitations or 
conditions. I am attempting to discuss two books both dealing with 
the monastic life and I am not a Roman Catholic. It is perhaps for 
this reason that I find it easier to appreciate the clear, objective and 
exciting descriptive writing of Mr. Leigh Fermor than the more 
personal and, to judge from the publisher’s notice, more popular 
work of Thomas Merton. 

Mr. Leigh Fermor’s book seems to me admirable of its kind and 
it is admirably produced, with four decorations by John Craxton. 
The author describes visits to monasteries in France and also a very 
different visit to the remains of the rock monasteries of Cappadocia. 
A foreword and a postscript, both delightfully written, give shape to 
the book as a whole. Mr. Leigh Fermor is gifted with a clear eye, 
a keen and enquiring mind. He is always seeing something interesting 
and he is able to describe not only what he sees but how he feels 
whilst he is seeing it. Thus one remembers, for example, not only 
the excellent description of a meal in the refectory of a monastery 
but also the understandable reaction of the guest newly arrived from 
Paris. ** Inspired probably by Victorian oleographs of monastic life, 
I had expected a prodigious flow of red wine. The metal jugs on 
our tables contained, alas, only water.’’ Of this Abbe% of St. 
Wandrille Mr. Leigh Fermor writes very movingly—not quite from 
the outside, since he is deeply grateful to the monks for their kindness 
and sympathetic to them both as human beings and as exemplars of 
their faith, yet still he is sufficiently detached from them to undertake 
the journey back to Paris, greatly refreshed in mind and spirit, 
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whether by the water or by the kindness and grace with which he 
was received, or by all these and other factors together. He is 
not quite so sure about La Grande Trappe and seems to me (looking 
at his words entirely from the outside) to have been not unreasonably 
depressed by austerities much more severe than the mere drinking 
of water. Yet here again he writes not only with distinction but with 
sympathy. So again in that fine piece of prose in which he describes 
the burning and fantastic scenery in which are set the rock monasteries 
of Cappadocia. ‘* Yet this valley of empty husks is the nearest 
thing in existence to the vanished colonies of the Thebaid in which 
all Christian monasticism has its roots.”’ 

If the monasteries of northern France are far from the Thebaid, 
the monasteries of America are éven further. I wish that Mr. Leigh 
Fermor had been able to visit one other Trappist monastery, this 
time in the Middle West of the United States, so that he could have 
compared it with its great exemplar. He might have found it less 
austere, at least in some respects. Certainly it is, I imagine, the 
first Trappist monastery to harbour a best-selling writer among its 
monks. Thomas Merton’s sales are, we are informed, ‘‘now 
approaching the 1,000,000 mark.’’ This is an interesting fact in 
itself, indicating as it does a very great demand for a certain type of 
religious literature. Yet, after reading these gentle, usually happy 
and often moving reveries and self-confessions, I could not help 
feeling, whether justifiably or not, somewhat sorry for this young 
priest of a contemplative order who is, under obedience, kept so 
busy at his typewriter. There is no doubt that in exposing his own 
inner life so fully to the world he is not only acquiring a fortune for 
his greatly loved monastery but is also demonstrating to many 
people, believers and unbeiievers alike, that the monastic life can 
be a life of peace, healing and exaltation. Yet was this a necessary 
thing to do? I must also own to having found the book too long. 
There are many passages of great beauty, but there is. also rather 
a lot of what appears merely as monastic gossip. For instance: 
** I served Father Macarius’ Mass at Our Lady’s altar (Immaculate 
Heart) in the brothers’ choir and he had on the white chasuble which 
was part of the set his friends gave him when he made solemn 
profession : one of the few decent vestments. (Father Hermes had 
another good chasuble at the High Altar for his private Masses— 
that sort of ivory affair with a Byzantine-looking figure of Our Lady 
and four Evangelists.)’’ 


The total effect leaves one slightly uneasy. REX WARNER. 


Local Monstrosities 


Shark-O! By P. FitzGerald O’Connor. (Secker and Warburg. 
15s.) 


Tue basking sharks of Britain are monstrous fish. They are mon- 
strous in the sense that competent biologists have observed specimens 
up to thirty feet in length, and they are monstrous, too, because 
schools of the creatures travelling nose-to-tail at the surface for 
miles on end may have given rise to reports of the acfang, the kraken 
and other marine marvels from the mediaeval bestiaries. Today, 
however, there are signs that these creatures are becoming the 
symbols, almost one might say the totem animals, of a lively com- 
pany of escapists who are inhabiting islands or buying sea-room 
in the Hebrides and living there as best they can. It would be 
churlish merely to say that most of them have failed. What reviewer 
would not exchange his typewriter for a whale-gun and his poky 
little Hampstead flat for a launch amid the most life-ridden seas of 
Britain, if only for a few months? Few, surely. 

Unfortunately, there is more to it than the wheel’s kick and the 
wind’s song. Life there is in abundance. Sharks bask and whales 
galumph, but the living is hard; the fish staple, the herring, has almost 
been netted out of existence,and the shark-hunters’ tales show how 
hard it is to come to physical grips with the elusive basker, at least 
on a commercial scale. 

In this book, O’Connor has described, breathlessly, his own 
Homeric battles with both the beasts and a diminishing bank balance. 
At times his narrative has some of the qualities of the last half- 
minute of a Derby commentary. It splutters like a fast fuse. This 
is an excellent method of describing deeds of derring-do in rough 
Seaways, but it is not always the best way of portraying men and 
manners among the inlets and islands that give the west coast of 
Scotland such a dissipated appearance on the map. 

Since 1938 the shark has been harried by a variety of hunters, 
including Tony Watkins, Sweeny, Gavin Maxwell, Harry Thomson, 
Tex Geddes and the Duke of Hamilton. Today, it is to be regretted 
that the hunters are hurling verbal harpoons at each other, and 
dulling what seems to have been the sharpest points of high endeavour 
in an age not remarkable for individualism or opportunity. The 
bickering is mostly about who did what first and how. The fact is 
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that all the hunters have contributed much to the scanty store of 
knowledge about one of the biggest fishes in the world. In Britain 
the baskers may be in danger of extinction, a state of affairs for which 
the official-witted employees of the Scottish fisheries department 
are to blame. It seems as if the fishermen of St. Andrew’s House 
were totally unable to resist poaching forays by the Norwegians. 
O’Connor has a theory that the fish sink to the floor of the sea in 
winter and exist there in a state of massive torpor, sustained only by 
their stores of oil. It may be so. He and the other hunters have 
witnessed much shark behaviour beyond established knowledge 
and ready explanation. What is important is that he took part in a 
saga in which it is impossible not to admire O’Connor the man and 
his resolution. JOHN D. HILLABY. 


Suffolks in Selangor 


Jungle Green. By Arthur Campbell, M.C. (George Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an honest, graphic, illuminating account of active service in 
Malaya. The author, a regular soldier, commanded a company in 
the Ist Battalion, the Suffolk Regiment ; I think it is probably fair 
to say that, of all the British infantry committed to this thankless 
campaign, no unit has yet emerged with greater distinction than the 
Suffolks. For the best part of three years their efforts were mainly 
concentrated against the 4th Independent Company of the ‘* Malayan 
Races’ Liberation Army ’’ in South Selangor ; and this singleness 
of operational purpose is an advantage to Major Campbell, who 
achieves both a conclusion and a climax with his story of the action 
in which the wily and fanatical commander of the terrorists is killed 
by a national service subaltern. 

He is (to my mind) less happy in his decision to enlarge the scope 
of his own first-hand experiences by including, as things which 
happened to him and to the men of his company, incidents which, 
although they are objectively and accurately described, in fact 
happened to somebody else. His intention here is obvious ; it is to 
broaden and enrich his canvas, to bring out more lessons, to provide 
his readers with a more comprehensive picture of the reality. But 
there is always some risk, even if you are an historical novelist 
writing about distant events, in blending fiction with reality. Major 
Campbell tells us in his preface that the Suffolks’ arch-enemy, 
Liew Kon Kim, was finally brought to book in June, 1952, by an 
(unnamed) subaltern ; and when he comes to describe this exciting 
episode it is difficult to see what is gained by calling the terrorist 
** Liew Kim Bok ’’ and giving the subaltern a fictitious name. It 
is a technique which would have imposed itself, faute de mieux, on 
the director of a documentary film with the.same terms of reference 
as this book; but in Major Campbell’s narrative—despite its 
obvious overall authenticity, incidentally underwritten by General 
Sir Gerald Templer—it has the effect of generating minor but dis- 
tracting question-marks. ‘* I was browsing through Sitwell’s Left 
Hand—Right Hand.’’ Well, were you? Or are we now getting 
a close-up of the commander of (say) Charlie Company ? Or is 
this you, with your literary tastes adapted for the purpose of 
disguise ? This is a flippant instance of the sort of thing I mean ; 
but Major Campbell inevitably has, at times, to describe—and he 
does it vividly—casualties, both mental and physical, to the men 
under his command, and in such contexts an element of the synthetic 
is out of place. 

But these minor criticisms detract little from the main value of 
the book. It is a study—very thorough and reasonably perceptive— 
both of a particular type of warfare and of the men engaged in it. 
As in all British units nowadays, the majority of these are young 
national service men, and they emerge with great credit from 
Major Campbell’s account of their often monotonous but sometimes 
most exacting experiences. Jungle Green gives a clear, harsh but 
on the whole inspiriting picture of a citizen army at grips with 
Communism in Asia, and it will be read with interest and gratitude 
by all who want to know exactly what goes on in Malaya. 

PETER FLEMING. 


All Gaul 


,Roman Gaul. By Olwen Brogan. (Bell. 21s.) 


THE first Roman colony outside Italy was established at Narbonne 
in 118 B.C. and by the beginning of our era the ruthless military 
conquest of the Province was a thing of the past, even if it still had 
its mementoes in the men who were carrying into old age the scarred 
stumps of right arms from which the hands had been severed after 
the famous rising under Vercingetorix. The Celts, perhaps the most 
gifted of all the barbarian neighbours of the classical world, would 
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fever have given up their freedom without savage warfare and 
febellion, but once their country was firmly bound into the Empire 
they embraced Roman ways with extraordinary speed, thoroughness 
and success. Old ways of life must have survived among the peasantry, 
and everywhere Celtic deities were quickly adapted to the Olympian 
pantheon, but the ruling classes were avid for the new culture and 
were soon producing orators, scholars and politicians, while the 
imposition of law and peace upon the tribes must have changed the 
shape of existence for rich and poor alike. 

What is of even greater interest for us in an age of splintering 
empires is to see how much survived when the wheel had revolved 
and barbarians were back in Gaul, bringing with them from the 
northern forests some of the shadows of prehistoric darkness. 
From the founding of Narbonne to the surrender of the last shreds 
of the Province to the Visigoths was nearly six hundred years, a far 
longer stretch of colonial rule than has as yet been achieved by any 
modern European power, and two centuries longer than the Roman 
occupation of Britain. With this more protracted allegiance, and 
with the greater size and natural wealth of the country and much 
closer intimacy with the Mediterranean world, Gaul was certain 
to pass on a more substantial legacy from Roman civilization than 
was possible in Britain. While we search for evidence of slight 
and exceptional continuity between the Britons and the English, in 
Gaul there survived ‘* much of the framework of Roman society, 
its cities, ports, bishoprics, landed domains and roads.’’ Tradition 
was strong enough to civilise the northern invaders in a very short 
time, and to secure that a garment with something of the cut of a 
toga descended on the shoulders of Charlemagne. Most important 
of all, the balance of chances determined that the Latin tongue should 
prevail as far north as the boundaries of Flanders. 

In addition to this most potent living inheritance, France was to 
keep many impressive works of art and architecture. There is no 
Gallic frontier with the dramatic power of our Hadrian’s Wall, but 
Other buildings survive on a far grander scale than on this side of 
the Channel. From Arles and Nimes, where the citizens still go to 
bull fights and other shows in Roman amphitheatres, to the far 
north of the Province where the one-time imperial capital of Trier 
is laden with works of Roman architecture, the territory of Gaul 
can show a wonderful abundance of temples and tombs, theatres 
and amphitheatres, villas and baths, roads, bridges, city walls and 
gates—all the characteristic marks of the former might and civility 
of Rome. 

Mrs. Brogan describes and illustrates great numbers of these 
monuments, while others of her pictures give a hint at least of the 
notable collections, particularly of sculpture, to be found in French 
museums. Roman Gaul is, indeed, essentially an archaeologist’s 
rather than a historian’s book. Its chief fault is, perhaps, that 
while the historical sections are harshly compressed, the much 
fuller archaeological chapters lack the advantage of being exhaustive 
but are nevertheless inclined to exhaust the reader by the weight 
of the catalogues of sites, monuments and other such intractable 
material. However, Mrs. Brogan did not intend her book for 
light reading ; rather it is designed as a handbook to be used by 
students, and by travellers with a taste for antiquity. They will 
find in Roman Gaul just the guidance and information they need. 


JACQUETTA HAWKES, 
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‘A master of her own craft. . . . / As firm, subtle, 
finely controlled a novel as she has written.... 
As to the plot it is thrilling.” Viola Garvin 
‘It is all immensely readable, and the author’s 
sense of place as faultless as ever.’ Sphere 
‘Combines a well-told, exciting adventure 
story with a vivid picture of beautiful Budapest 
... very recommendable.’ Time @ Tide 
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Scottish Bards and English 


Romantics 


So Late Into the Night. Fifty Lyrics by Sydney Goodsir Smith, 
(Peter Russell. 8s. 6d.) 

Walking Under Water. By Dannie Abse. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 

The Dark Side of Love. By John Smith. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 


** MODERN poetry,’’ remarked Coleridge, ‘* is characterised by the 
poet’s anxiety to be always striking.’’ There is no reason to be sur- 
prised by the topicality of this. No doubt the tendency inevitably 
recurs when poets are breaking away from an exhausted mode and 
diction. Such anxiety is not a good thing ; but, although our poetic 
revolution started some forty years ago, it is still being fought out— 
if not so much between poet and poet, at least between poet and 
audience. (It is still possible for a prominent /ittérateur—no octo- 
genarian—to suggest that the work of Mr. Pound, Mr. Cummings 
and Miss Moore may, after all, be a gigantic hoax.) And it is under- 
standable, besides, that poets should still be goaded into asserting 
themselves sometimes. Poetry has not yet gone underground; 
publishers do publish it (some taking care to keep us reminded of 
their unbusinesslike philanthropy); but it has certainly become a 
minority movement. We may have few poets, in their early middle 
years, of outstanding achievement and continuing promise; the 
vision and eloquence of one I could name (and why should I not ?— 
Mr. George Barker), which would be exciting in any age, have not, 
so far as I know, earned him a place in the published lists of New 
Elizabethans. 

Of course the problem of diction today is difficult. Sydney Goodsir 
Smith, who writes in Lallans, seems to me to have an almost unfair 
advantage. He can get away with (so to speak) primary emotions 
and situations—Love, etc.—which an English poet would be nervous 
of handling so directly. English readers may dislike Lallans simply 
because its use by the poets of the Scottish Renaissance does imply 
a provocative rejection of English—which, according to the ingenious 
Mr. Douglas Young, ‘** many now find effete and impoverished for 
poetical uses.’’ Discounting the propaganda, there is nevertheless 
some truth there. More reasonably it has been argued that Lallans 
is an unnatural, artificial concoction, divorced from any current 
speech. It is true, I imagine, that a Lowland Scot would have to 
make frequent use of Mr. Goodsir Smith’s ‘* Word Leet.’’ But 
surely, like the language of Dunbar and Henryson, it is a /iterary 
language, yet in a recognisable relation to colloquial Scots dialect. 
However, the main point here is that Mr. Goodsir Smith makes with 
it unquestionably fine and moving poetry. The grim, smoky passion 
of such poems as ‘* Saagin,’’ ‘* The Winter O the Hert,’’ ** Mansel,”’ 
** Exile ’’ and a number of other lyrics, I found irresistible ; but 
I should like to be sure how much of the first impact, at least, is 
due not only to the strange words but to the potency of association, 
for an Englishman, with the Border Ballads and Burns. 

Walking Under Water reminded me of Coleridge’s stricture. Not 
that it ever displays the characteristic in its extreme form, but it is 
there. (‘*‘ Today let Christ’s yellow plasma spurt from your finger 
«+++ ) To be disappointed with a writer one must, of course, 
expect better things. Dannie Abse is a lively and resourceful poet : 
both for his own promise and his concern for poetry in general—he 
edits the magazine Poetry and Poverty—he deserves respect. Here 
in his second book there is variety (of good and bad) ; the promise 
does indeed persist ; and all bears the mark of a vigorous and con- 
fident poetic personality. Perhaps too confident : not so much of 
what he can do with words (his technical skill is evident, in spite of 
effects either too strident or too easily won) as of the importance of 
what he has to say. There is too much loquacity and brash harangu- 
ing ; and occasionally the content—of, for instance, ** Portrait of a 
Marriage ’’—is quite disturbingly banal. ‘‘ Epithalamion’’ and 
** Letter to Alex Comfort ’’ are almost whole successes, but even 
in these fashionable attitudes are struck. 

John Smith wears his romanticism or neo-romanticism disarmingly 
and on the whole without posturing. He blithely fills out his poems 
with language that not long ago a young poet would have blushed to 
use in public (‘* No tears or honeyed words allay his wrath ’’... 
** grief, like a fury hounding...’’ etc.) or with innocent echoes 
(‘* bright heaven-havens ’’). There is a good deal of charm in his 
book, and some of it lasts. RALPH ABERCROMBIB. 


A Crisis at the Admiralty 


The Navy in the War of William III, 1689-1697. By John Ehrman. 
(Cambridge University Press. 63s.) 

Tue military consequences of the revolution of 1688 were probably 

not clearly foreseen by anyone but William Il. Certainly the country 
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id ** We have been waiting to make this journey for a long time, and 
O- to meet again those good companions to whom Lynn Doyle first intro- 
gs duced his readers 45 years ago. Time has neither aged nor altered them : 
T- they have lost none of their spirit, they have sacrificed none of their 
1g shrewd geniality. Patrick Murphy and Mr. Sandy Morrison are as 
L; incorrigibly curious as ever about the doings of their neighbours. 

of ** Ballygullion has other notable characteristics other than timeless- 
& ness. All its inhabitants are picturesquely talkative, and without a grain 
le of real malice. The vitality of the characters and the cunning stratagems 
© which they delight to employ between one another give their records 
“ something of the flavour of another well-loved and respected series of 
t novels —‘ The Irish R.M.’ 

’ ** The sun is nearly always shining in Ballygullion ; there is nothing 
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‘A work of complete maturity, whose truth and vigour 
should make its way to a wide audience.’ 

DAVID PAUL (Observer) 
*A haunting, highly original story ; an authentic work 
of art.’ EVELYN WAUGH 











Music Perhaps 
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A new book by this well-known writer of novels with 
a musical theme. Miss Barne’s characters, whether 
musicians or not, are as always highly individual and 
life-like. 
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The Book Society Choice 
‘Daily Mail’ Book of the Month 


The Overloaded Ark 





by Gerald Durrell 

An outstanding account, often exceedingly funny, of 
an expedition to the rain forests of the Cameroons in 
search of unique animals, insects and birds. The 
author, a professional animal-collector, bagged an 
extraordinary menagerie, including two of the rarest 
creatures in Africa—the fabulous, golden-eyed Ang- 
wantibo, and a ‘living fossil,’ the whiskered Giant 
Water Shrew. JULIAN HUXLEY writes: ‘A vivid 


picture of the wonderful natural history of tropical 
West Africa.” With 25 drawings. 15/- 
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Reflections on a Marine Venus 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


LAWRENCE DURRELL’S first companion to Medi- 
terranean landscape was Prospero’s Cell, a guide to 
Corfu. His new book is devoted to Rhodes, employing 
the same discursive technique with wit and poetic 
insight to evoke the past and present of this lovely 
Greek island. With 8 pages of plates. 25/- 


The Translations of Ezra Pound 
Introduced by HUGH KENNER 


HUGH KENNER introduces this volume containing all 
Ezra Pound’s major translations and several pieces 
previously uncollected. It includes his translations of 
the ‘ Noh” plays, the poems of Guido Cavalcanti, 
with facing Italian text, the poems of Arnaut Daniel, 
with facing Provencal text, Cathay, and the famous 
Seafarer. 30/- 


Best Cricket Stories 
Chosen by E. W. SWANTON 


E. W. SWANTON’s choice includes pieces, some repor- 
tage, some fiction, by such famous names as Sir Don 
Bradman, C. B. Fry, Plum Warner, Bernard Darwin 
(on W. G. Grace), Neville Cardus and R. C. Robertson- 
Glasgow. 12/6 
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was unprepared for civil and international war. The administration 
of the Navy was better equipped to meet an emergency than either 
the War Office or the Treasury, owing to the competence of one of 
England’s greatest civil servants, Samuel Pepys. But Pepys himself 
had not conceived of war on the scale of William’s wars. The magni- 
tude, minute by our standards, was gigantic for the seventeenth 
century. The Navy’s task was heavy. Armies had to be supplied in 
Flanders, Ireland and Scotland, trade protected by convoy from the 
Dunkirk privateers, a menace similar to the modern submarine, 
the French fleet contained and if possible destroyed. 

As usual, after a long period of peace, the Admiralty found itself 
short of shipping and short of every type of stock—sailcloth, masts, 
hemp, pitch, ordnance, shot. Manpower was inadequate. Added to 
which there was divided counsel, suspicion of treason and an inade- 
quate appreciation of the necessities of naval warfare at Whitehall, so 
that Torrington was hotly denounced for a wise decision which led 
to the defeat of Beachy Head but to the preservation of the Fleet. 
Torrington’s few ships were the only barrier to invasion from France 5 
to have risked them wantonly would have been folly. But within 
two years the humiliation of Beachy Head had been wiped out by the 
gplendid victory of La Hogue. This victory was due not only to the 
skill of Edward Russell but also to the force and determination of 
the Admiralty’s administration, which overcame all obstacles and 
shortages in ordeft that a well-equipped and powerful fleet could be 
maintained at sea. The business of the Navy rested on a handful of 
men, devoted, hard-working and ingenious. The administrative 
techniques which they devised lasted for the eighteenth century, and 
sustained the Navy through a glorious period of its history. Their 
success was made possible because they had their equals in other 
departments of state. William’s reign witnessed a most remarkable 
development in government administration, but this vital change has 
been so neglected by historians that far more is known of the 
administration of Edward II than of William III. Mr. Ehrman’s 
book illuminates impressively one aspect of this important subject. 

He is a young historian of great promise. Despite the complexity 
of his subject, he is never obscure. He writes elegant and interesting 
prose, and his scholarship is monumental. Whatever he is writing 
about, wheiher it is the purchase of hemp or conflicts in the Cabinet, 
holds attention. Civil Service techniques, naval strategy, human 
character are all treated with insight and wisdom. But he has, it is 
true, his weaknesses. He writes too much. As yet he cannot bring 
himself to omit any fact which he has so arduously collected, a hateful 
discipline to which historians must subject themselves. Also, he has 
involved himself in two books at the same time. His purpose would 
have been better suited had he divorced the study of naval administra- 
tion from the account of the war at sea. And two volumes, following 
each other at a decent interval, and at a much lower price, might have 
brought him the wide sale which his work thoroughly deserves. 


J. H. Plums. 


New Novels 


Mr. Twining and the God Pan. By Timothy Angus Jones. (James 
Barrie. 12s. 6d.) 


Value for Money. By Derrick Boothroyd. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 
A Frost on My Frolic. By Gwyn Thomas. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Innocent Abroad is the Bedser of the English novel. His two 
most recent performances make it clear that he has been overbowled. 
Workmanlike still, but getting very little lift from the pitch. What- 
ever happened to Irony, anyway ? Was that just the shine on the 
new ball ? 

Messrs. Jones and Boothroyd know their dissimilar innocents well- 
Mr. Twining is a compound of chastity, angularity, humility and a 
pipe, a middle-aged private schoolmaster who looks—a lost ginger- 
sportscoated Cortes—with a stolid, wild surmise towards a Mediter- 
ranean of millionaires and nudists. His first real glimpse is exciting 
enough : 

** He took a deep breath and lowered his head again, and this time 
the world turned over. For a moment he could not tell whether he 
was standing on his head or his heels: he seemed to be looking 
upward, upwards through water towards the floor of the ocean. 
The water was as clear as glass. There within arm’s length was the 
encrusted wall of the shore stretching to the distance on either hand, 
descending through forests of waving seaweed to the mountainous 
country at the bottom. All round him as far as the eye could see 
lay a strangeness and an unimaginable detail of shelves and crannies, 
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crevices and escarpments, a pathway over a ridge, a colony of mol. 
luscs, a miniature sand storm in a hollow between two cliffs, a sunlit 
bank of ferns—and all gently in motion with the water and peopled 
by little creatures. It had a microscopic reality; it seemed far 
more real than the world he had left above him.”’ 

This is well observed. But the more Mr. Jones deals with people 
the happier he is with fish. None of the characters that his hero 
meets (a jovial Dutch nudist, an eccentric millionaire, his difficult 
adolescent daughter, young lovers, an unpleasant old American 
woman and so on) are as real as the little striped fish he sees : 

“ browsing in the sun like a bumble bee from flower to flower.”’ 
Pan remains invisible behind a screen of dialogue. Mr. Twining 
retains his wide-eyed decency to the end and, strangely, this trans- 
mutes the extraordinary into the ordinary. The flatness is bred by 
the writing. The signs are there in the underwater passage: ‘‘ on 
his head or his heels,’’ ‘* as clear as glass,’’ ** within arm’s length,”’ 
** as far as the eye could see.’ Mr. Twining is an unconscious 
bore and no matter how lively the people he meets may be when he 
meets them, they too become bores as soon as they open their mouths, 


Let’s be fair. Neither Mr. Twining and the God Pan nor Mr, 
Boothroyd’s Value for Money is intended to be more than entertain- 
ment, light holiday reading. Perhaps because Mr. Boothroyd is less 
pretentious, he brings it off better. For his Innocent—Chayley 
Broadbent—Abroad is London. For fifteen years Chayley has been 
cautiously walking out with Ethel Atkinson ; his first trip to London 
(for the Rugby League Cup Final) throws him on to the admirable 
bosom of a showgirl in a nude revue called Ruthine. The rest of 
the book is spent in the Innocent’s first becoming worthy of Ruthine 
(by joining the Town Council) and then of returning to Ethel once 
his eyes are opened. There is an excellent description of a Council 
meeting, rather too much information about rag and shoddy, and a 
good minor character or two (particularly Councillor Joe Wardell 
whose deafness precludes him from following what goes on in meet- 
ings as closely as he might and who is only interested *‘ if it’s owt to 
do wi’ dustbins’’). Chayley himself, a kind of poor man’s Wilfred 
Pickles, is rendered less boring than Mr. Twining by virtue of his 
cunning. Even so Value for Money never gets to the ** I-laughed- 
out-loud ’’ stage. It tries. But the life just isn’t there. 


What did happen to Irony ? From Cervantes to the early Evelyn 
Waugh, from Voltaire to The Apes of God, the Innocent has done fine. 
Distorting mirrors are held up to society, the wide eyes of Innocents 
have been revealing fresh grotesqueries for centuries. Now all they 
show us are themselves ; the eyes are turned inward. And Innocence 
looking at itself, instead of at other people, wicked and vain, vicious 
and worldly (like us), is a bore. 

Mr. Thomas is a Trueman to Messrs. Jones’ and Boothroyd’s 
weary Bedsers. Applause from the critics, a good action, lots of 
natural talent but very little control of length or direction at this 
stage in his development. 

The Gollancz margarine-yellow dust jacket of A Frost on My 
Frolic is thickly spread with superlatives from reviews of Mr. Thomas’s 
earlier novels, and names like Rabelais and Chaucer and Bunyan 
shout blackly from it. Well, there’s no doubt about one thing : Mr. 
Thomas has talent. What there is doubt about is whether he knows 
what he’s doing with it. For, to have no doubt again, this is not 
a good book. 

Whole passages certainly, in this fairly detailed glimpse of a chunk 
of Welsh adolescence, are deeply felt and finely written, once the 
turgid, sharp-elbowed style becomes readable. The comic sense is 
strong and real. Some of the characters, particularly the central 
Wilfie and Mr. Rawlins, the headmaster, are brilliantly developed. 
The town of Mynydd Coch and the lives of the people who live and 
work and praise God there in their multiform ways, are clearly seen. 
And yet this is not a good book. 


Chiefly because Mr. Thomas can’t leave enough out. The words 
stamp and straddle across the pages, often without quite knowing 
where they are or where they’re going. The rhetoric is as bad at 
times (and the passage from pages 147 to 156 is a fair example) as 
Henry Miller—to whom Mr. Thomas bears affinity—at his word- 
drunk worst. (That’s another name to put on the jacket.) This 
Welsh Gothic, all sects and singing and corrugated iron, is a difficult 
shape to control at best. At this stage it is quite beyond Mr. Thomas. 


Albeit I would still recommend you, if you haven’t read his earlier 
books, to read A Frost on My Frolic. There is a genuine and well- 


rooted Welsh writer growing here whose verbal ability—when the 
words aren’t getting away from him—is startling. There’s richness 
here of a blessed kind ; and every prospect of Mr. Thomas becoming 
a very good writer indeed. But will he please not shout and wave 
his arms and laugh and cry and wink and belch at me all at once ? 
JOHN METCALF. 


Just talk, and I'll listen. 
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Shorter Notice 


Spain Resurgent. By Sir Robert Hodgson. 

(Hutchinson. 21s.) 
Tus book, although it is the story of General 
Franco’s coup d’ état in 1936 and his assump- 
tion of total power, is, nevertheless, calm 
and unsensational. It praises General 
Franco’s ability and it gives, within limits, 
an appreciation of the fact that he is a 
politique. Sir Robert Hodgson admires the 
strong, guiding hand of the Caudillo and he 
sees in that expert administrator the one 
person who has given Spain what she so 
desperately needed after the disruption 
caused by the ending of the Bourbon- 
Hapsburg monarchy. Long years as a 
diplomat have obviously given Sir Robert 
his literary style. He is never tired of facts. 
Facts are presented to the reader in a 
generous, but categorical, way: but stati- 
stics are kept completely in the background. 

The long story of a new Spain struggling 
towards the light is fascinating. The Movi- 
miento Nacional, as Franco’s rise to power 
was called, receives in this book an excellent 
and lengthy analysis. In fact, Sir Robert 
has written a detailed account of Spain 
from 1936 onwards. The tone of the whole 
volume is reliable and moderate. This is, 
indeed, a book for those who wish to learn 


something of recent Spanish history. But: 


it could be more than that: it could be a 
competent guide-book on Spanish affairs 
for an aspiring political journalist. It is 
attractively produced, the index is every- 
thing an index should be, and the photo- 
graphs, of which there are far too few, are 
truly wonderful. D. S. 





COMPANY MEETING 


THOMAS BROWN & SONS 


THe 56th annual general meeting of Thomas 
Brown & Sons, Limited (General Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Warehousemen) was held 
on July 24th in London, Mr. John M. 
Lawrence (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

Traders generally in the early part of 1952 
held stocks which were considerably in excess 
of their immediate requirements and _ this 
factor, which culminated in the import restric- 
tions imposed by the Australian Government 
in March of that year, gave rise to a substan- 
tial reduction in the Company’s turnover 
during the early part of the year under 
review. Trading conditions generally, how- 
ever, improved during the latter part of the 
year and the turnover for the twelve months 
was only some few thousand pounds less 
than the previous year, which had constituted 
a record since the Company commenced 
trading. 

The net profit after taxation amounted to 
£64,598 compared with £113,470 in the 
previous year, and £84,652 in 1950/51, and 
cannot in the circumstances be considered 
unsatisfactory. Your directors recommend a 
total dividend of 4s. per Ordinary Stock Unit 
(or 20 per cent.) for the year. 

During the last few months some relaxation 
in the import restrictions has been made, 
allowing additional imports worth £50 million 
in the 12 months to April next, and it is 
hoped that the restrictions will soon be 
entirely removed. 

Sales during the first few months of the 
current year show some increase. and we look 
forward to the year’s trading with confidence, 
although we cannot expect trading conditions 
generally to be so favourable as those pre- 
vailing in our record year, 1951/52, 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THE signing of the truce in Korea has hardly 
been a factor in stock markets this week. 
Commodity prices have already fallen so far 
in anticipation of a spell of real peace that 
the present uncertain and incomplete sus- 
pension of operations has not caused any 
change of mood worth noticing. Shares in 
commodity-producing companies have 
accordingly shown no disposition to revive. 
At the same time no new incentive has arisen 
to stimulate interest in Industrial equities. 
Wall Street remains unable to start a real 
rally, and London is still very much under 
its influence. In these circumstances inves- 
tors are apt to devote most of their attention 
to examining company results that have just 
been announced with a view to forming an 
opinion as to what can be expected for the 
future. 
Bradford Dyers Prospect 

The £1 units of Bradford Dyers’ Associa- 
tion have been a good market for some 
weeks now, and the recent increase in the 
interim dividend for the current calendar 
year from 3 to 4 per cent. has served to con- 
firm the widespread impression that the 
company is flourishing. Even at the level of 
29s. 9d., though, their investment merits are 
worth serious consideration. 

Last year’s total dividend of 10 per cent. 
consisted of an interim of 3 per cent. and a 
final of 7 per cent. This year, accordingly, 
it would be reasonable to look for a final 
of at least 8 per cent., making 12 per cent. 
in all, and it would not be surprising to see 
the directors restore the total figure to 124 
per cent., which is what was paid for 1951. 
Taking the lower of these two conjectural 
rates the yield would work out at 8 per cent. 
That would be a more than satisfactory 
return for a holding in a company that is in 
the forefront of technical progress in the 
textile finishing trade. The company has 
shown a marked ability to weather any 
squalls that may blow up in the industry, 
and a purchase of the stock is a sound way of 
securing a share in the benefits of the all- 
round recovery that has now set in. 


Mr. Wolfson Pays More 

Mr. Isaac Wolfson, chairman of Great 
Universal Stores, has fulfilled the highest 
expectations with the final dividend on the 
company’s 5s. Ordinary and ‘** A ’’ Ordinary 
units of 374 per cent. That makes the total 
for the year to March 31st last 50 per cent. 
All this is payable on a capital doubled by 
a scrip bonus declared in May, 1952. For 
the year before the interim was 124 per cent. 
on the old capital, and the final, payable on 
the doubled capital, was 182 per cent. 
Together these two dividends amounted to 
the equivalent of 25 per cent. on the present 
capital. In effect, therefore, the dividend for 
the latest year is doubled. The payment 
comes from consolidated profits after tax 
that are about £200,000 higher at £3,183,000. 
It absorbs about a quarter of this sum. 

Until lately ‘* Gussies’’ have always 
been regarded in the City with a certain 
amount of misgiving, largely because of 
what was thought to be an excessive depen- 
dence on bank finance. Now, however, there 
are signs that the liquid position is becoming 
easier. In any case, a fair-sized overdraft 
is a perfectly normal feature of any com- 
pany transacting a large volume of hire- 


purchase business. Certainly the prestige 
of the company has risen tremendously in 
the last few months. I think the improve- 
ment in its standing will in due course 
attract the attention of a larger section of 
the investing public. At present the Ordinary 
stand at 30s. 3d.,cum the final, to yield 
8.5 per cent. 


S. Hoffnung’s Eightfold Cover 

Post-war conditions in Australia have 
often looked rather too inflationary to be 
healthy, and indeed businesses concerned 
with trade in that part of the world have had 
their ups and downs. An exceptionally 
good record in this class is held by S. Hoff- 
nung and Company, which has been engaged 
in wholesale trade in Australia for over a 
hundred years. Since consolidated accounts 
were first issued in 1948 earnings cn the 
Ordinary have risen from 86.8 per cent. to a 
1952 peak of 167.6 per cent. The latest 
figures are slightly lower than this, but they 
are still large enough to provide eightfold 
cover for the increased distribution of 174 
per cent. 

The import cuts imposed by the Com- 
monwealth Government when disinflation 
became the order of the day have naturally 
affected the company, but for some years 
past its sales of goods produced in Australia 
have exceeded its sales of imported items, 
so it enjoys a measure of immunity to the 
vagaries of official policy. Conditions out 
there are reported to be improving again, 
and I should think holders can count on a 
continuance of the directors’ present policy 
of gradual dividend increases. At present 
the 5s. Ordinary units stand at 12s. 3d. 
This includes nearly 6d. of net dividend, so 
the yield is 7.4 per cent, 


Burglar-Proof Equity 

The recent week-end party at the Forest 
Gate premises of the Westminster Bank, 
where a gang of burglars moved into 
residence and tried unsuccessfully to break 
open the strong-room, has given Chubb and 
Son’s Lock and Safe Company anew oppor- 
tunity to draw public attention to the solid 
qualities of their products. It seems to me 
that the company has good grounds for 
pride, and an episode like this must help to 
bring in new orders. 

The company has in any case an impres- 
sive record of growth. In his statement with 
the last accounts the chairman pointed out 
that turnover had increased by 123 per cent. 
since 1949. There are subsidiaries in Aus- 
tralia, India, and South Africa, 

The last dividend was 18 per cent., 
covered nearly four times. The company’s 
resources are fully employed in projects for 
expansion, and I do not see any reason to 
expect an increase in distribution in the 
immediate future. On the other hand, at 
around 12s, the 4s. units offer a yield of 6 per 
cent., an acceptable return for an investment 
of this quality. 


Winget’s Forecast Exceeded 
When the £1 Ordinary units of Winget 
were first marketed in January it was on the 
basis of a 10 per cent. dividend for the year 
to March 31st. As it happens, the directors 
have now seen fit to raise the payment to 12 


(Continued on next page) 
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per cent., which is of course all to the good. 
The diyidend absorbs some £19,000, out of 
available earnings approaching £51,000, an 
is thus covered 2.6 times. At the present 
price of 28s. 6d. the yield is 8.4 per cent. 

I think this is an attractive return. The 
company is engaged in the business of 
engineers, iron-founders, and machine- 
builders, but it is particularly associated with 
concrete-mixers. Concrete-mixers are very 
much in demand now because of the building 
programme, and that seems to assure the 
company of at least one expanding market 
for its wares. The margin between dividend 
and earnings looks rather more substantial 
than is found in some of the companies 
particularly likely to benefit from the hous- 
ing drive, and this is one of the grounds on 
which I should be inclined to recommend a 
purchase. Another sound reason is that the 
directors have lost no opportunity to show 
that they are concerned to pass on a fair 
share in the company’s prosperity to its 
proprietors. 


Freehold and Leasehold 


The most active section of the Stock 
Exchange these days is what may be called 
for short the take-over department. Bids 
and rumours of bids fly around, official 
denials are issued, prices tumble, and then it 
all starts all over again. One company where 
a bid was put in last year, and where sin- 
gularly little has happened since, is Freehold 
and Leasehold Investment Company. Last 
December the directors announced that they 
had received an offer to purchase their hold- 
ings of the Ordinary stock at 30s. a unit. 
They unanimously rejected it, and said they 
would issue a further statement should 
occasion arise. Nothing further seems to 
have happened till April when the board 
stepped up the interim dividend from 3 to 4 
per cent. Since then the £1 units have been 
fairly steady around 31s. What will the next 
move be? The final dividend is due in 
October. Last year the final was 7 per cent. 
This year it ought to be raised by at least a 
point, to match the rise in the interim, and 
this would make a total of 12 per cent. That 
would show a yield of over 74 per cent., not 
a bad returnefor a property holding whose 
last dividend was covered nearly twice. The 
last balance-sheet showed capital and 
reserves of £250,000, equivalent to 45s. per 
Ordinary unit. It is a fair guess that freehold 
properties entered in the balance-sheet at 
£300,000 are greatly undervalued. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FOR 
EXPANSION 





Tue one hundred and fortieth ordinary meet- 
ing (being the annual general meeting for the 
year 1953) of The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., was held on July 29th in London, 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:— 

The position shown in the Balance-sheet is 
one of greater liquidity than last year. This 
arises from a period of relative stabilisation 
in Southern Africa. 


The reserve fund now stands at £6 million 
as against £5 million at this time last year. 
The issued capital, amounting to £5 million, 
remains unchanged, but the Board have 
decided to issue and offer to shareholders 
2,000,000 new £1 shares which will be fully 
paid up and which will increase the capital 
from £5 million to £7 million. The reserve 
fund will be further augmented by the pre- 
mium on the new shares. The final dividend 
and bonus makes a total distribution of 
2s. 3d. per share or 114 per cent., and repre- 
sents an increase of 14 per cent. compared 
with last year. 

The business of our wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Standard Bank Finance and 
Development Corporation, Ltd., has con- 
tinued to expand the assistance which it has 
rendered to customers of the bank in connec- 
tion with suitable development projects and 
its trading experience js satisfactory. 

The statement gives a brief summary of 
economic and trading conditions in the 
territories in which the bank operates and 
continues: Of general conditions in Southern 
and Central Africa, where I recently made an 
extensive though rapid tour, I should say 
this. Although undoubtedly there are some 
serious political and social problems in each 
area, there seemed general confidence that 
these would not be allowed to impair 
economic progress. Wherever I went I was 
impressed by the widespread development that 
was noticeable. In the Union, quite apart 
from the opening up of new gold mines, there 
was intense activity in general building and 
industrial construction in all the larger 
centres. I was told that, during the past few 
years, industry had been expanding at the 
rate of 25 per cent. per annum, and that the 
value of industrial output now exceeds 
£1,000 million a year—five times what it was 
in 1939. This expansion is still going on, 
and it is perhaps just as well that the tighter 
conditions prevailing in the capital markets 
may necessitate some slackening of the pace. 
Similar conditions prevail in the Rhodesias, 
although in Southern Rhodesia tobacco grow- 
ing and in Northern Rhodesia mineral produc- 
tion still remain, of course, the most 
important economic activities. Even in East 
Africa, despite the present difficulties, active 
development goes on, as evidenced by the 
proposals coming before our Development 
Corporation, and in Uganda there are a num- 
ber of important projects on foot, under the 
auspices of the Government Corporation. In 
this refreshing climate of vigorous and for 
the most part healthy expansion, your Bank 
must continue to play its part,~and the 
additional resources arising from the proposed 
issue of new shares should assist towards 
this objective. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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G.R.A. TRUST 


MR. F. S. GENTLE WANTS EQUITY IN 
TAXATION 


Mr. F. S. Gentie, Chairman and Managing 
Director, presiding at the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting, reported a reduction in profits mainly 
due to the 10 per cent. Pool Betting Duty 
levied on greyhound totalisators only. There 
was no tax on betting on horse racing, or 
with “off the course” Bookmakers. 

Taxes last year totalled £1,830,000 and left 
nothing for Ordinary Stockholders, the recom- 
mended 10 per cent. dividend coming wholly 
out of profits of previous years. 

Settlement of Taxation and Rating arrears 
had liberated provisions from previous years 
totalling £732,000 of which £178,000 had been 
applied in writing down the book value of 
Trade Investments and the Group’s Current 
Assets now exceeded Current Liabilities by 
£1,183,000. 

Special Resolutions for the repayment of 
the £200,000 7 per cent. Cumulative First 
Preference Stock were adopted. This would 
benefit the 8 per cent. Cumulative Second 
Preference and Ordinary Stockholders and 
would still leave a very strong liquid position. 

The Company had led in building up the 
cleanest, squarest form of betting sport in 
the world and would continue in the lead. 

Television, with “free admission” and an 
unlimited attendance not subject to Entertain- 
ments Duty,.was a tremendous competitor but 
the inequity of the taxation discrimination 
against greyhound racecourses was becoming 
more widely recognised and with fair treat- 
ment greyhound racing would hold its own. 
All that Mr. Gentle asked for was equity and 
common justice for greyhound racing which 
last year brought 4,425,802 patrons to his 
Group’s stadia where attendances for all pro- 
motions totalled 6,776,075. The Report was 
adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 
RECORD NET PROFITS 


THe annual general meeting of Miéillars’ 
Timber and Trading Co., Ltd., was held on 
July 24th in London. 

Colonel Clive E. Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., 
B.Sc., who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: During 1952 the sellers’ market, 
which had lasted for so long in many trades, 
including the timber trade, turned to a buyers’ 
market and, as a consequence, prices dropped. 
This largely accounts for the fall in the 
trading profits of the Group from £562,000 
in 1951 to £472,000 in 1952. Owing to the 
incidence of taxation, however, the net profits 
increased from £135,000 to £150,000, which 
are record net profits for the company. The 
directors recommend that the dividend on the 
Ordinary shares should be 25 per cent., an 
increase of 5 per cent. 

Owing to the great demand both in 
Australia and throughout the world for our 
Jarrah and Karri, we feel confident that our 
production, whatever it may be, will be sold. 

We have Selling Branches not only through- 
out Australia but also in South Africa, India, 
the United Kingdom and a number of other 
places in the world. Originally these branches 
were established largely for the sale of our 
Western Australian timbers but during the 
last 15 years we have gradually imcreased our 
business in merchanting all kinds of hard- 
woods and softwoods produced by other 
people and this side of our business has now 
become an important feature in the trade of 
our branches. 

Millars’ Machinery Company, a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary, has had another successful 
year. All their products are well known 
throughout the world. Taking the Group as 
a whole, our turnover for 1952 was more than 
£6,500,000—over six times the issued capital. 

The report was adopted. 
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“* Aroint thee, witch | ° 


Take a gin in the ship for them. 
Chair to make a bean. 
“ Strange sounds along the —- passed" 


They may go with a verdict. 
Antony did not mean to read it, 


w 


Not a sugar mixture. 


they handle or the 
turns up in clothes. 


Australasia embraces more than The rise of Tel-a-viv four short. 


He may be found in the shade gasping. 
(6. 


Dates” t J. 
Peter's upset about the blood of the an euenten Gad. 


Crossword No, 739 


little drink either way. 


thing to do with this is to 
a0.) 


cle 
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Solution on August 14th 
739 is Dr. Pearse, Elter- 
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Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
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PERSONAL 


BEAUTIFUL Country Home-—Convales- 


cence or Rest Good nursing, with 
available treatments, massage, electro- | 
| therapy-psychology. Building or slimming 
diets. Every comfort Radio, television, 
etc.—Principal, Cheswood Grange, Lap- 
worth, Warwicks. ‘ 

NCESTORS TRACED Crests verified. 

Lampert & Raccerr (S), Genealogists 
and Record Searchers, 48 Woodhurst 
Avenue, Watford, Herts. 


RE YOU SINGLE ? 
tions confidentially 
Details from.=-Marsorte Moore 
392, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write tor 
particulars 
ANCER PATIENT (53774) 
(48) with two young children, is 
worried over household expenses Grant 
needed for extra nourishment and sundries. 


Suitable introduc- 
arranged Free 
(Dept. 8). 


Poor widower 


Please help us to care for him (aiso hun- 
Areds of other sad  cases).—-NaTIONAL 
Society For Cancer Appeal G.T. 


RELIEF 
47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 


AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- | 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successful 
postal courses Brochures 3d.—Secrerary. 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 
ONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS 
from £15 15s. installed. Leaflet 1.W.T. 
170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832. 
OUGLAS V. MORGAN calculates the 
Planetary Positions at the time of your 
birth and advises on Health: Business: 
Finance: Marriage Send birth data 
10s. 6d.—‘‘Pairfield,"” Energlyn, Caerpuiliy, 
(Glamorgan), 
iW ENTAL and Physical exercises based 
on Yoga. Classes every evening. Write 
to Arend J. Vos, 39, Portnall Road, W.9 
EPLY to many enquiries * Medeg ”’ 
Health Centre is an organisation of 
experts representing all branches of medical 
science, to advise an discuss with you 
your health problems = and treatment. 
Informal visit by appointment free 
** Medeq,”’ 60-10, Duke St., W.1. GRO. £481 
ANITATION FOR EXTRA WORKERS, 
extra attendances at Sports and Social 
events, extra people anywhere Instal 
E.san Chemical Closet in a few hours. No 
drains, no running water Guaranteed 
odourless, germ-free Write for Brocnure 


to E:san_ Mfg. Co. (Dept. S.4.), 51, 
Clapham Road, London, 8.W.9. 
SHOW JUMPING to your friends on 
W FERRANIA film. Your snapshots are 
guaranteed to be the very best. 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
/ lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— 


THe Conract Lens Finance Co., 4 Reece 


Mews, South Kensington, 5.W.7 
NRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
J Coltsfoot biend. No nicotine 2s. 6d 


per 4 ozs., post free SuRimPTron ano COOKE, 
Bromsgrove. (Estb. over a century.) 
= jos and scalp disorders. Consult 


F. C. Boorn, Qualified Trichologist, 
Est. i922, 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Hyd. 5660 


} EAT YOUR HOUSE with unrationed 
oil, the cheapest form of clean, labour 
free, automatic heat Your boiler can be 
converted for about £200, including tank 

| Write—Nvu-Way HEATING PLANTS Lrp., | 

| Droitwich. 

IBRARIES BOUGHT. Tue Ham™ersmitu 
Booxsnor, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV 6807. 
TAMMER, NERVOUS “STOP” FEAR |; 
Remedied by Psy« hol gical Processes 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet 


t 


Seymout R, ** Verba,’ 69, 
Eng. Tel.: 1735 


Mr. CHARLES 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldersh 
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FOR SALE 
YPEWRITERS. All makes and prices. 


P 
Office or Portable. Most language Key- 
boards. Also List Caleu- 
lating Machines for sale—H.P. or Hire. 
Nu-Bilt Typewriters Ltd. (London's La 1" 
Stockists.) 25, Southampton Row, W. 
pe oo Tube Station.) CHA. a8 
( nes 


SHOPPING BY POST 
PRICOT WHOLE FRUIT JAM. 
arrived New seasons finest South 

African and considered the most ex- 
tasting Apricot Jam yet received. 
A special quality made from first grade 
fresh apricots and pure cane sugar only. 





Just 


lb. tins, 6 for 20s. Original case of 24 
for 78s. FOIE GRAS. French, 80 per 
cent. Goose Liver. 2} oz. tins. 6 for 27s. 
SHRIMPS Unadulterated, delicious and 
fresh whenever required. An outstanding 
Norwegian speciality. 3} oz. tins, 6 for 
20s. OX TONGUES. 6 lb. net 72s. HAM. 


Superlative pre-war whole cooked Gammon 


8-9 lb. net 90s Immediate free delivery 
anywhere in the U.K.—Suiuimc Corres 
Co.. Lrp.. 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


‘NLOTTED CREAM. packed in } Ib. and 1 


Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
6s 9d and 13s respectively.— Wessex 
Cuepps Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 


] UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H. 
Fiertac, 34. Wardour Street, London, W.1. 

ENUINE BURBERRYS Ladies’ and 

Men's £7, Super model £11 1ls., wool 
gabardine, £16 16s. Approval against cash. 
Edward Angel Ltd., Dept 1, Catherine 


Street, Aldwych, W.C 

NEY heavy off white linen lengths, 
4 yds. x 40 ins, each 19s. Post Is. 

Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway, 

Lrp (Dept 118), 1, Stoke Newington 

Road. Lendon, N.16. 


y. EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natural 
4% Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 64., 


(b) 6 yds. x 32 im. each 22s. 2. White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s.. (b) 6 yds. x 

in. each 24s. New White Cotton 
Leneths 6 yds. x 36 in. each Ilés. 64 
Post Is Satisfaction or money k.— 
H. Conway, Lro. (Dept 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16 


OTE HEADINGS in Green/Blue/Black/ 
or Red ink, 4s. 6d. 50 (’Phone ls. 
extra) p.f.—Eastoe, 29, Leicester St., 
Norwich 
PARACHUTES. 
lish Silk 
132 in 
39s. 6d 


Pure White Heavy Eng- 
24 Panels; each panel 36 in. x 
3 in. at top 4 panels 20s. 8 panels 

Whole parachute 115s. Post and 


acking Is Satisfaction or money back. 
fr Conway, Lro., (Dept. 281), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16 

ye x SCRAPS, 5s. bundles 


Ib. Velvets, ote, cottons. 
Post re "ocd, Nabbs House, Greenmount, 
Bury, Lancs. 
TRIPED TICKING. Waxed and feather- 
proof, 56 in. wide, oe quality, only 
7s. 6d. yard. Post Is. Satisfaction oF 
money back.— H. Conway, Lrpv. (Dept. 72), 


1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.1 
GARDENING 
LLWOOD'S CARNATION cuT 
FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially selected colours of 
mixed shades. Direct from the ~— 
growers From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a x 
uality only, the best ! Write for catalogue. 
LLwoop Bros. Lrp. Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 


53. Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


LITERARY 


‘é | ae ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— 
but I’ve never got round to making 

a start.” MAKE A START TODAY, now 
that there are more opportunities, now 
that papers are larger than they have been 
for over twelve years. Two or three hours 
postal er a week (wherever you live) 
from the LSJ—famous for over 35 years 
will start writing—and earning. 
Send for free to:—Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism, 57, 
are, London, W.C.1. (MUS 4574) 











TELEPHONE 27301 (20 LINES) 











iv 





MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription. National Geog 


Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (int.) 57s 


6d. 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo 
raphy. 36s. Complete Price List free.— 
Homas & Co. (8.P.), 111, Buchanan Street 


lackpool. 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office | 
4stafl, men and women Typewriting: 
Duplicating:—Srecta Fisuer Bureau, 15 


Strand, W.C.2. TRAfaigar 


ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
4 1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work 
—Jenninoes, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone 


HE MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, 


journal which is not afraid of new know- 
ledge and free discussion. For specimen 
copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., Coversham 


YPEWRITING by professional ‘script 
typist.—M. Waris, 8, Halifax Place, 


Leeds, 12 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Tue Recent ineusrets 


(Dept. 859.), Palace Gate, London 


yor ‘SELF’ can make saleable 

MSS No Sales—No Fees tuition 
Free R2 ‘“ Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success from B.A. ScHoot or Svuccessru. 
Writtnc Lro., 124, New Bond Street, 


London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 


hae ~ N ENTRANCE.—Small Coac ae 


ee, aged 10 to 14 
dual at tonite Exceptional results 
ten years Sea and mountain air 
Prospectus from—Ivor M Cross, 
Cantab ‘lately Senior Master at 


Barsara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Grange Giandyfi, Machynilleth, Wales 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243 


hee ee SECRETARIAL TRAINING 





and shorter courses fc bs grad | pe 
older students * Davies's, Whi Le 
Addison Road, W.14 Teleph ne “Par k “ties 


AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 







Park W.ll = 
examinations : 
ist M.B General “Serti 
Tel... PARK 7437 


| a ERT Postal 





4 University 
tarial, Civil Ser 
Cert { Educs 
Practica non-exa 
subjects.— Write 
mentioning exam r subdje 
terested to METROPOLIT 1 ‘ 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C 
O*s RD & County Secretarial Sch 
Giles, Oxford. Next te begi 
Wednes ay September 16th tus 
Perdis Al TUITION 
Ed (Lond., Oxf 
London ersity B.A 
LL.B and other 
Law Exa &c. Low 
Prospe from C. D 


Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall 
pnt 10D GRAMMAR 

rnemo ath (Founded 15 
Boarding Boys 7-18. Also s 
school Spec ial coachi ng can 


he TRIANGLE _SECRETARIAL COL- 
EGE 59/62, South Molton Street, 


wil MAY. 5306 (3 lines) 


U LENWOOD MANOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS, near CHELTEN 
HAM.—One of the finest schools in the 
Cotswolds Prepares boys for all public 
schools and the Royal Navy. Graduate 


ataft 


Wea SCHOOL WETHERBY 
forkshire. Boys and Girls, b arding, 
ed 


recogni 
Grammar & 
‘ood facilities § 
C.E. and University 
organised school community, 
oise. fearlessness and a high quality 





ersonal development "He adi naster 


enneth C. Barnes. B.Sc 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


RVING Whi. 8657 Nightly at 10.3 
Sun. 9.30), @ Saucy Satirical Revue 


Membership 5s. yearly 


SPECTATOR, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | ‘T®®_WANGANUI QOLLEG. 


The engagement of persons answering these " J 
tions are invited for the rs 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appili- 

18-64 inclusive or a | 
inclusive unless he or 


@ communicating —¥ 
Church of England preferably 


arrangement he will 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
— “= & ’ f is mainly a boarding 


u 


is £1,500 p.a. plus 
requires Programme Assistant in | 
¢ German Service with responsibility to | 
German Programme 


rough knowledge of written and spoken 
’ Ait communications must be plainly 


in German ecsential. left hand corner of 


st be receiv 
than the 2ist a “ot 


E Working Men's College which pro- 
vides evening classes in adult education 


please enclose stamped addressed envelope. | salary £0 to, £600 
must have experience of office routine and 
be prepared to take part 
| life of the College. Particulars and eoplice- 


» fill this Seastenetie a SEcRETARY, Working x ‘Collees, Crown- 


well qu hialified candi dates 


EXHIBITIONS AND LE CTURE S| 


Australian Paintings > 
3 - 











RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION 


Critical examination of State Apartments and King's 


LOWER BOOKS from 
merbesiate Arts Council Gallery, 
1 


Open Bank Holiday 








wm 














ar bition of Original 


om Archway 6, & Golders Green Stns. 
WELVE AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS 








Bank Ho li day M. onday 


aoP ace corer. 

re) 

Nightly tL. ed rv 7.30, 
oti 





(with seating for 440) 
available nightly at doors only 






EFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, 





_Johnson, Thursday at 


_ACCOMMODATION 


Very well furnished, all 
(permission required 





APRICOTS! 


We score another success ! Our APRICOTS 
in Syrup in 29 oz. tims may now be 
ordered, delivery late July, early August 
Bé6s dozen Iso our YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES. WILLIAM PEARS AND 
STRAWBERRIES all in Syrup in 29 oz 
60s. 56s., 54s. per dozen 





tins respect 
Gelivery July/Aug. in rotation as receive 





Carriage and packing 3s. 10d. dozen, 2s 
half dozen Cheque with order please to 


EASTON FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LTD., 


BIGBURY, S, DEVON 





Please state Station. Orders acknowledged 


OTTAGE in school grounds to 
t 





. DINBURGH a board res 





rf, quali ifeati ons and 
qu ting "abo ve referen e 








MARBLE: BRITISH GRANITE & STONE 
E-M:°LAwDER:L 
KENSAL GREEN: LONDON -W-10 
Speciality Estab. 




















by return, 
) —aK———— — 
[oston. w'< C.1, Telephone: EUSton 3221 


~ 








VN oe rooms bm 
accommodation immediate) 7 

to British firm until end 1953 with opens 

permanent | acquisition.—Box 686C 

| QPaciovs Mayfair restaurant for even 
4 a Fea ‘a a regular con. 
c r iox 9 ratt & 

High Holborn, W.C a a 


ACCOMMODATION “WANTED 
Ue Flat or Rooms required 
| or lady writer uiet h 

postal area. Write- “poet 670C. — 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


( NE OR TWO children given holi 

with own family in lovely Dorset 
country, ages 8—14, any period summep 
holi wiaage, £5 5s. a week.—Box 691C 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS _ 


~ EPTEMBER holiday in the Isle of Wight, 
Paying-guests welcomed. Private house 
near sea Own sitting-room and bathe 
room. 2-3 bedrooms, garden, garage.< 
Box 688C. 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
OURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court. w, 
Clift. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. seg 

front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 

Superlative food Sept. 8 gms., Oct. ome 

wards 6 ens. inclusive 

YAESAR, wise man, “went into winteg 
/ quarters."" May we offer you such ? 

Illust. broch Forest Lea, Crowborough. 
\ANTERBURY For good food, comto 
pleasant surroundings, stay at the R 

House, London Road, Canterbury. Tel. 3: 

"Hye ae Residential Hotel, 
heated, good cooking, garden, owg 

poultry, restful, near buses, shops.—O 

Rep Lion, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel: 

66. Winter from 34 gns., Summer 5-7 gns 

l EVON. Coompe Cross Horer dge of 
Dartmoor, ideal touring centre, easy 

jistance from sea, excellent food, comfort, 

secluded garden Bovey Tracey 217611 

CoE, North Yorkshire Moors, 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 

real country and the heather. Super come 

tort home cooking H. & c. water, electrig 
fires and bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses and trains. 

I OTEL ROYAL-BELLEVUE, St. Casi 

Cétes-du-Nord. The leading hotel, rigt 

endly atmosphere. Exce a 

cing Terms: End of Au 

Sept. 20th from 28s. all inclusive. 

. Paying Guest received; 

“ie appointed c ry house 
restful. Buses pass.—Greenways, Ber 
AKE DISTRICT. Magnificent M 1 
4and Lakes Wastwater, Sea and 
at Seascale Billiards, Table Ter is, 

Licensed.—irton HALL Holmrook, 

Cumberland Holmrook 








on the beaci 















AKES. Charm. old rm ae , beaut. view, 
4 Mod. convs. Mod. terms.—Crort Horse, 
Ambiles! 








4 
— to Britain's Villag 








I ITTI E Gi e Inna 

4 Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 3s. 64, 

postage 3d.—S P Hitron, 45, Fleet St. 
Torquay. 

YE. The H Al Anchor. R.A.C., AA, 

appr ved censed Superb positiog 

of s lov 4 centre ideal for Summer holle 


216 
rouRING “IN IRELAND ? You 
spend some time at Shryne 
Tara, Co. Meath 
w= SUSSEX ABINGWORTH HALL 
near Storrington: Downland country 
7 acres grounds; indo r and outdoor amuse. 
ments; 11 mil oe. t ses. Unlicensed. Good 
holiday centre. L« term guests welcomed, 
Stn. Pulborough. "West Chiltington 2257. 


THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 

Apply Dept. S, 
50 Gloucester Place, London, W! 


oe 


PERFECT HOLIDAY 
in 
al SUNSHINE or SHOWER 


at 
SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 
DERBYSHIRE 


The booklet of Smediey's, and Summer 
programme will be gladly sent e 



































application to The Manager, Smediley’s 
Hydro, Matlock. 
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